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SITUATED IN THE MOST PRE A, siiietiinieananniae AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. MODERATE TARIFF. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


THE STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION AND REMARKABLE BONUSES 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1762) 
Will not be placed before you by any Agent, as the Society pays 


NO COMMISSION. 


All Business transacted direct with the Assured. Write for Papers. 
_OFFICES-—Opposite the Mansion House, London, E.C._ 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘ An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_ the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


CADBURY'S | 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rtnererore BEST. 

















‘The name CADBURY on 
any packet of Cocoa is a 
guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 


‘A Food alike suitable for 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
processes of life,—HEALTH. 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED). 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, . - $2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . : £601,670. 
BoarD OF DIRECTORS. 
Epwarp Wess, Esq., Chairman. 
. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. | Sir Francis Knotiys, K.C.MG., 
YRIL D. Buxton, Esq. C.B. 
AvBErT Deacon, Esq. | WILLIAM FITZGERALD PILCHER, Esq. 
GicperT Farig, Esq. Tuomas Rupp, Esq. 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. | W. J. THompson, Esq. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


For two years and upwards, ; . . 5 percent. per annum. 
One vear, ; ‘ i ‘ . . 4 = = 
Six months’ notice, . . : ; 4 es m 
Three months’ notice, . ; 


. . 3 ” ” 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited 





CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, . $2,000,000 © 0 
Parip Up, . : : : ‘ : : ‘ : : 251,093 I5 © 
RESERVE FunpD, 5 : : ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ 223,000 © Oo 

° 


UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Avo.F von Anpr# (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co. 4 
Davin M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shai £shai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4? ¥ for Three and Four Years. 
5 - for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


rr SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
en § Major-General F. Nepean Smiru, 10 Eton Terrace. 
sit ( Rogert Hunter, Esgq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeEorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMs, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofiee—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . 
Directors. 

GeorGe AuLDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeEorGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOoP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE EDINBURGH 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY AcT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ° ° . . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ‘ : ° . 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . . > . . ‘ » 16,848 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Dukk& STREET, EDINBURGH. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 








£505,000. 











The undersigned have for Sale first-class Bonds, well 
secured, which pay /arge rates of Interest; also extensive 
Landed, Timber, Phosphate, and Mineral Properties. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. R. CHISOLM & CO., Bankers, 
NEW YORK. 





a, TAT > f° 
| TS DINBURGH ACADEMy 
ae INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 5 GEORGE IV, 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN 
WEDNESDAY the 30th SEPTEMBER. at 10 0'clock, when there will be an Rcniidon. 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing nea & = 
The regular work of the Session will begin on THURSDAY the ist O< TOBER 
g o'clock in the Upper ScHooL, and 9.15 in the PREPARATORY SCHOOL. dig 

Parents are particularly requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr 
C. E. W. Macpuerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, the CLerx and 
TREASURER, at the earliest possible opportunity. i 

The Rector will be glad to see Parents at the Academy on 28th and 
September, between 10 and 1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus may be obtained from the Janiror at the Academy 
or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply any additional information di 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. GILMOUR, 5 Mary Place, and by Mr 
HARDY, 1 Doune Terrace, both of whom will be glad to see parents at these 
addresses during the last week of September. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR 
id WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THe 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowng, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NePEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepig, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 


29th 











“~OOK’S EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW EXCURSION TO 

PARIS, 51s. Thursday, Sept. 17, Available 16 Days. Conducted Party, 

5 Days Hotel, Carriage Drives, etc., 988. Excursion Trains, Edinburgh and 

Glasgow to England, on same date. Cheap Passages to America, Australia, §, 

Africa, etc. Information gratis, THos. Cook & Son, g Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
See also ‘ Where to Spend the Holidays,’ and ‘Exct.,' 3d. ; post 4d. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Linrtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ : as BATAVIA, ; ‘ - 
COLOMBO, . ; e 3RISBANE, , a 
RANGOON, . . = ROCKHAMPTON, i 
KURRACHEE, : a ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEwe.Lt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
| By LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
ed Dice 
- (F. GREEN & CO., and See 
meneéere— ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | *ENCHUREEH owenw™” 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Bra 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9s 


4s. od., 58. 9d., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 55. yd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 


and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 5 
Gents’, 3s.'6d. Hemstitched —Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods an¢ 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 

















FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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‘hotel and hydropathic 


Ennouncements. 


awn rrr rrr 


LONDON. 


Hotel Windsor, 


VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ELectrIcALLy LIGHTED THROUGHOUT Day AND NIGHT. 
Moderate Tariff. Table d’Héte at Separate Tables, from 6.30 to 8.30 (open to 
non-residents). Turkish and Swimming Baths. Inc lusive Terms, from 12s. per day. 
J. R. CLEAVE & CO., Proprietors. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


MounT EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies dz aily laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


_ vanewe Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8 30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 











Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 

i" other Baths. Ballroom, 
= <—R2 Billiard and Smoke Room. 
taints Ornamental Grounds, 


ee Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 






Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


Tus is quite a different article from the so-called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is eres from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 


SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 
PRICES RECOMMENDED, rs. 6d., 1s. 8d., and rs. rod. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 
9 and 11 FREDERICK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








C hild ren’ sbordered .. 1/3) 8 Hemstitched : | N 
Ladies’ .. as ‘, Sie Ladies’ — 2/114 4S 
Gents’... se sat a Gents’ .. ae Q/at a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Strong Huckabac k Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats ‘of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, my per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/6 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
2/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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CRAMER'S GREAT CITY WAREHOUSES 


40 to 46 Moorgate Street, LONDON. 
PIANOFORTES. 


Refined in tone, elegant in appearance, and of the highest class. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN, AND GERMAN 
GRANDS, BOUDOIR GRANDS, and UPRIGHTS. 





Selection unique in variety and extent, occupying twelve large warerooms. 
In the less expensive Instruments the quality is equally good, while the 
choice is practically unlimited. 
CASH WITH DISCOUNT, or on CRAMER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 


as originated by them and carried out on a large and liberal scale. 


IN AMERICAN ORGANS ax? HARMONIUMS the selection 
extends from the small six-guinea portable Harmonium to the largest Organ 
with rows of keys and organ pedals. 


CHURCH AND CHAMBER PIPE ORGANS built to order. Esti- 


mates and drawings furnished. Several now for sale, Chamber size. Prices 


from 35 to » S00 guineas. 


ROWLAND’ S$ 





A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 

“a \ WHITENS THE 


; “ * ‘ TEETH, PREVENTS 
lu Ps, ARL DENTIF RICE for! | VECAY, AND GIVES 
\PRESERVL. vi — e BEAL ‘AL ‘on 7NG THE 











DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 

Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 





’ 


. A ty London. 
PAROWLANDE SONS® R: — 
28 HATTON i ARDE) Ay. Sold by Chemists, etc., 
6. 2s. 9d. per Box. 


By Post for 3a. extra. 
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A. D. INNES & GO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 


Each Volume, 3s. 6d. 


Under this title the Publishers beg to announce that they will issue a 
select Series of books, uniform in style, binding, and price. The first 
volume of the Series will be 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TIP-CAT. 
TIP-CAT. New Edition, with Two Illustra- 


tions by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





‘We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘‘ Laddie.” In this un- 
assuming story genuine humour, pathos, and much observ ation of human, and 
especially children ture are displayed, together with a de ligh zhtful style.” —Times 

‘It is natural anc man, and may be read with pleasure from first line to last 





Satz urday Ree Tew. 
‘Delightful story, full alike of humour and pathos, not the least unreal.’— 
Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘The history of Sa idy’s devotion and the sufferings of the sters is really 
pathetic. Mr Ma , the care taker, has a certain comic _ s wal ich is refresh- 
ing. There is true ‘pa ithos and much genuine character in ‘‘ Pen Spectator 


* There is unforced fide lelity to Nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen and 
Tre.’ —Saturday Review. 
‘No review of at writings can convey an acequate idea of the tender delicacy 


and thet puching gra e with which she draws her pictures. Worthy of praise as 
were her cep luctions, progress may be observed in the short tale under 
notice, finished and lisit Vorning Post. 

‘ The author « f * ‘Tip at’ Phas constructed a singularly attractive story; there is 


both wed seve and pathos in “‘ Pen,” and each is of the right kind. It is a long time 
since we have read a one-volume novel that has pleased us so much, or that we can 
so heartily commend to our readers.’—Guardian. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New Edition, with 


Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Her character i is one of the most. beautiful _ ngs we have | ately met with in 
fiction . . . altogether genuine, refreshing, and d htfa S san. 
‘The writer's descriptive powers are ol a high order, as readers of ‘‘ Tip-Cat”’ are 
aware. "—Record. 
‘From first to last th e story is interesting, realistic, and in many places poetic.’ 
Ecclestasti al Gazet 
‘No girl can hel p helen x roused to better thin gs vy the exceed ling n sleness and 


beauty of ¢ haracter depicted in the cheqi iered years of Ann Nugent's tutel age.’— 
National Church. 


BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘Rich in ideal nobleness of conception and pathetic beauty of treatment. The 


*ne in which Dagmar asserts her ceo pt od ee laims her right to give an answer 
to XT aurice’s passi mate, despairing avowal of what she has bec: me to him is full of 


grace, power, and pathos, and in the whole course of the be autifu | love-story not one 
false note is struc ke Among the novels which win us by simple beau aty and nobility 
of ci onception ‘‘ Dagmar” takes a high place.’—.Sfectator. 


- her pine like the very charming young woman who holds that important rode in 
Helen Shipton’s ‘‘ Dagmar” would go far to recommend a much weaker no vel 
Dagmar herselfis a picture of a frank, sound-hearted, pure, and clear-minded English 
girl who knows her own mind, and is altogether as unlike the ordinary heroine of 
fic ti yn as can well be imaginec ar raphii 

‘ Miss Shipton’s heroine is charming, and her lover for a time is as nearly delight- 
ful. The book is full of apt contrasts. Most of the characters are handled with 
ability.’—A thenaum. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, no 


uncouth and meat ningless sentences, no violation of the truths of co mmon life. ‘‘A 
Houseful of Girls ” is in the manner familiar to Miss Tytler’s readers—a straight- 


forward tale simply t The heroines are four young charming sisters.'—Saturday 
Review. 

‘ Miss Tytler possesses considerable knowledge of girl nature, and she has found 
a congenial theme in her present story. The four sisters are charming in thei: 


different ways. —A thenaum. 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 


JACK O’ LANTHORN. New Edition, 


with Illustration. Crown 8vo, 36. 6d. 


‘ A book which is well worth the reading.’—.Scots Observer. 

‘The book has real im aginative solidity both of conception and presentation ; and, 
while all is good, the pages devoted to Cordelia are excellent.’"—Academy. 

‘A thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high ; the skill shown in the delinea- 
ti yn of characters, more or less actuated by high motives, all more or less mistaken 
in their conception o f each other, all thoroughly and individually alive, is of a very 
high rd er." —Murray’s Magazine. 

The book is excellently written throughout. Here are no exaggerations, no 
mannerism of style ; the minor characters, as well as the principal ones, are skilfully 
drawn and consistently worked out, and none the less pleasant to re ad about, per- 
haps from the cheering optimism of the author, who sees everywhere the underlying 
possibilities of good to be found in all types of human nature.’—S/eaker. 
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NOTES 

Lorp Herscne ty has been making a speech at Swansea 
at the opening of the new Liberal Club there. After the 
usual compliments to the perseverance of ‘gallant little 
Wales’ in the Gladstonian cult, he went on to trumpet 
the praises of the Liberal victories of the past half-century. 
He then asserted that the Conservatives in their foreign 
policy had followed in the steps of the Liberal party— 
a statement himself can scarce believe, nor expect his 
opponents to do anything but ridicule—but that ‘ on the 
whole there was little fault to find’ with it : an admission 
which, coming from a political opponent, is not without a 
certain value. He said it had been urged that, if you 
gave Home Rule to Ireland, injustice would accrue to 
the Protestant minority, but for his part he did not be- 
lieve it. As the aforesaid ‘ Protestant minority’ does not 
agree with Lord Herschell on the point, the only ques- 
tion is, Who is like to know most about it? The Con- 
servatives, he considered, ought not to talk about dismem- 
bering the Empire, since they themselves had parted with 
—Heligoland! A shrewd thrust that, and worthy the 
intelligence of his Lordship’s audience ; as no doubt his 
Lordship knew. 





In deference to the advice of the Home Government, a 
general election is to be held in Canada next January. 
This is as it should be, but we can scarce hope that a 
clean sweep of corrupt legislators will be the issue. The 
Langevin-M‘Greevy Committee has not yet made a re- 
port; but the inquiry into the mismanagement of the 
Public Accounts continues to reveal a most unsatisfactory 
state of things. Mr. Sénécal, whose family had been sent 
to the seaside by a firm of stationers, found that his health 
required a better tonic than the air of a committee- 
room; but it is proved to the hilt that he has systemati- 
cally levied commissions of about ten per cent. on every 
transaction he conducted. And there is more evidence, 
too, in respect of the payment of Mr. Mercier’s debts and 
election expenses. So the sordid business drags on and 
on: till you sicken of democracies and half-despair of 
even the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Tue irritation between Bulgaria and Servia does not 
grow less with time. One of the organs of the Bulgarian 
Government has suggested that, if Servia be prepar- 
ing for war as in 1885, the Principality is ready to give 
her another lesson. This outburst is due to some im- 
portant additions to the frontier fortifications and the mass- 
ing of Servian troops in their neighbourhood, of which 
official explanation has been asked. Then, Bulgaria has 
called out her reserves, ostensibly for practice with the 
new Mannlicher rifle, but in reality to reassure the people, 
who are disturbed by the activity in Servia, following, as 
it does. so close upon King Alexander's visit to the Czar. 
The condition of Macedonia is, however, the most threat- 
€ning factor of all. There the Greek bishops refuse 





to allow the Wallachians and Old Servians to hold divine 
service in their own tongue ; and these have appealed to 
the Porte through the Roumanian and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments. But the bishops, acting under instructions from 
Russia, will not give way, and the excitement has reached 
a pitch not to be compassed save by a people fanatical, 
half civilised, and acting on some strong religious impulse. 
It is understood that any movement on the part of Servia 
will be met by Bulgaria and Italy together. 





Ir is much to be feared that the last has not been heard 
of the Roumanian ‘ royal romance.’ Carmen Sylva (who 
is said to be suffering from cardiac atony and spinal con- 
gestion) is at Venice, with Mademoiselle Vacaresco, from 
whom she refuses to be parted ; the Crown Prince has 
accepted the inevitable, greatly to the Queen’s disgust ; 
while the King refuses to visit her until the offending 
maid of honour shall have been removed. If this were 
all, the matter might be passed over without notice ; 
but political issues are involved. The Vacarescos have 
always headed the anti-German party at Court. Now, 
it was known that the marriage was supported by this 
party, which is doing its utmost to cripple King Charles's 
policy : a fact which is not overlooked at St. Petersburg.° 





A.tHouGH Finland has only been in the possession of 
Russia since 1809, her national institutions have suffered 
more during that time than in the preceding six centuries 
of Swedish rule. The Czar has shown of late his especial 
determination to make the Grand Duchy an integral 
part of his Empire, and to look upon Senate and Diet 
as bodies of no practical importance. By a ukase just 
published he has prohibited the export of rye from Fin- 
land. In itself the measure is not likely to be anything 
but advantageous to the country, and as a piece of policy 
it meets with general approval among the Finns; but 
inasmuch as there would have been no difficulty in making 
it valid in the old constitutional way, it has to be regarded 
as a direct intimation to the Finns that they must consider 
law-making by themselves a thing of the past. The ukase 
is said to have caused great indignation in the patriotic 
party, but the patriotic party must submit. To rebel un- 
aided were the merest madness ; and what State is likely 
to intervene ? 





A PAMPHLET published in Vienna at the end of last 
week, entitled The Present Position of Europe and the War 
Budget of Austria, has attracted more attention than per- 
haps it deserves, owing to a rumour that it is inspired by 
them in high places. It asserts that a European war 
may be upon us at any moment, and that, as now the de- 
claration of hostilities is immediately followed by a serious 
trial of strength, it is incumbent upon a great State to be 
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ever thoroughlyfprepared. These are obviously impor- 
tant truths ; and that they are somewhat commonplace 
is a fact that must not be allowed to minimise their 
gravity. Afdanger ever imminent is not less a danger on 
that account. The writer goes on to argue that the 
Austro-Hungarian army is not in a satisfactory condition 
—that there should be more cavalry officers and artil- 
lery privates. Then, the Landwehr should be better 
trained, and there is a great want of well-organised 
workshops, factories, and depots. All this, says the 
pamphleteer, is for defence, not defiance ; and, as Austria 
has evidently no intention of revenging herself upon 
Prussia for the well-nigh forgotten catastrophe at Sadowa, 
it is not easy to see why she should want to find any 
pretext for attack. On the other hand, what other 


Power has inducement to declare war against her? If 


she be involved in any conflict, it will probably be the 
indirect result of some quarrel between other Powers. 





Tue week has been more than common rich in accidents. 
We have further particulars of that fall of a train in 
North Carolina over a ravine. More than twenty passen- 
gers were killed, and many were injured ; and a gap in 
the rails, the work of some criminal hand, was very evi- 
dently the cause of the disaster. At Yare three tourists, 
members of one family, have been drowned under pecu- 
liarly distressing circumstances. From Australia it is told 
that a steamer, the Gambier, plying between Sydney and 
Melbourne, came into collision with the Kashy,—outward 
and sank in seven minutes, with 





bound from Melbourne 
twenty-five passengers on board. The Eashy herself, 
greatly damaged, returned to port with what was left of 
the Gambier’s crew. A colliery explosion near Bristol has 
resulted in the loss of nine lives; another aéronaut has 
been killed ; and there have been sufficiently serious rail- 
way accidents at Whitworth, Bradford, and Ramsgate. 





A GENTLEMAN, moved by curiosity, has played the 
amateur ‘ dosser’ in the Salvation Army Labour Factory, 
and in the Church Army Home in Edgeware Road ; and 
the comparison he makes between the two institutions is 
very interesting. The Church Army accommodates only 
twenty men: the rival institution six times as many, and 
according to the writer, the one is worked on the family 
system, whilst the other is little better than a common 
lodging-house. In the matter of dirt, the contrast is sig- 
nificant. At the smaller house bathing is compulsory, due 
attention is given tothe linen, and fumigation is necessary 
prior to entrance. At the ‘Darkest England’ place there 
is no compulsory bath nor fumigation, and, from the pre- 
vious circumstances of its inhabitants, there is generally 
no difference betwixt it and a ‘doss-house.’ For the rest, 
Mr. Booth pays worse wages, and has broken his word as 
to religious services. Pilfering and ‘lifting’ are common, 
and, as Mr. Huxley foretold, the ‘Elevator’ has become the 
haunt of shiftless loafers. 





One of Mr. Smith-Barry’s former tenants, Mr. James 
Carew, writing in Wednesday’s Z7imes, makes short work 
of the flimsy sophisms by means of which Mr. Dillon and 
his associates endeavour to evade responsibility for the 
Tipperary disaster. Honest John, on the word of another 
as incorruptible as himself, has circulated the statement 
that the tenants went into the fight voluntarily ; but 
whatever John may have been, the other was certainly 
not authorised to make any such statement. The writer 
submits a plain record of the facts ‘without any other 
object but to expose’ to the British; people ‘the swindle 
that has been perpetrated on us.’ It is called to mind 
that Mr. Smith-Barry was denounced by the Nationalist 
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press and orators, and that when his tenants were evicted 
for non-payment of rent, withheld under the influ- 
ences of cajolery and intimidation, their successors were 
boycotted by orders from headquarters. Mr. Carew 
a man of eighty, who has been ruined by the business, was 
told by a priest, whom he implored for permission to re- 
main in his premises on account of his wife being an in- 
curable invalid : ‘Let her die. Are you going to take the 
bribe from Smith-Barry ?’ His remarks on the present 
condition of affairs are equally to the point. Altogether 
the letter must be the reverse of pleasant reading to Mr, 
Gladstone and his friends. 


Tue gale and rainfall of Tuesday are of a piece with 
the last fortnight. In Paris, London, and Edinburgh it 
has been cold and windy and rainy, and scientific weather- 
mongers tell you it is not at all likely that things will mend 
in the near future. August and September are the great 
holiday months beth here and abroad, and we could better 
endure with bad weather at any other season. What profit 
is it to visit beautiful scenery when the mist hides every- 
thing from your view ? or what is the pleasure of an out- 
door life when the greenwood tree is in a perpetual state 
of drip? Under the conditions many will still tour, and 
still more will choose the better part and stay at home. 
But the tourist industry is now an important and on the 
whole a useful one; great capital is invested therein ; it 
has many branches, and gives employment to great num- 
bers of people, and all these must suffer. Vastly more 
pitiful is the state of the farmers with a rainfall which 
ran at one place to two hundred tons per acre in a single 
day. The supply of foreign cereals was not this year to 
be so large as usual, and with a good harvest the much- 
tried British agriculturist appeared for once to be in luck. 
But whatever the market for grain, it is certain now that 
he will have little or nothing to bring to it. 

Tue Congress Season is in full swing, and in various 
parts of the world the wiseacre is conspicuous indeed. 
With the nonsense he has been talking at Christiania we 
deal elsewhere: in this place noting only the fact that in 
his desire to coddle the criminal he is more mischievous 
and no whit less silly than usual. One cannot expect 
much of the Meteorological Congress at Munich; but if it 
help us to predict the future it will not have sat in vain. 
From the pious and peaceful sittings of the Catholic Con- 
gress at Dantzig it appears that the Kulturkampf must 
be considered at an end. The members seemed equally 
loyal to Pope and Kaiser; and, for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power, the most devout Catholic can scarce 
venture to assert that the question is at present within 
the range of practical politics. The Conference of Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce at Dublin is concerned with 
more workmanlike problems. The state of our county 
courts, private bill legislation, postal and telegraph re- 
forms—these are the theme of its deliberations, and of 
these there were much to say. 





Tue First, like the Twelfth, was wild and wet, and the 
late harvest made sport less general than is usual. On 
the whole, however, the reports from the districts where 
there was any shooting are better than might have been 
expected. Partridges are plentiful and healthy, and it is 
added that ‘they are wild on the wing’: the last phrase 
being merely a conventional expression the chroniclers 
of such intelligence find irresistible. For the weather 
has not been favourable to the growth of the birds, and 
‘cheepers’ are by no means rare. Notwithstanding the 
reports, then, it is too early yet to form or offer any 
definite opinion in regard to the season. 
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POLITICAL HALLUCINATION 


F two things, one. Either Mr. Gladstone’s at- 
tempt on the integrity of the Mugwump (in the 
new Nineteenth Century) is extremely muddle-headed ; 
or it is extremely dishonest. In any case, the disas- 
trous effect of a fixed idea has never been better ex- 
emplified. Here is a man who, whatever may be 
thought of him, is at least a famous dialectician, a 
master of finance, and an experienced politician. He 
has made a supreme effort to impose his views on the 
common understanding ; and it is difficult to say if 
his arguments (which are worthless), his affectations 
(which are transparent), or his statistics (which are 
cooked), are most ridiculous, 

The province of political forecast, he says, is entirely 
distinct from that of political philosophy. And this is 
very true: seeing that political philosophy deals, so far 
as possible, with facts, while Mr. Gladstone's political 
forecasts depend upon the disingenuous manipulation 
of figures. So far as it goes, he would have vou believe, 
his method is strictly analogous to the meteorology of 
the illustrious Zadkiel. But this is a libel on Zadkiel. 
Mr. Gladstone is suffering from delusions which make 
him superbly unconscious of his surroundings. He 1s 
the Don Quixote of a later day—not the victim of a 
lofty ideal, but maniacal, self-seeking, and dangerous : 
and his Sancho Panza is a sordid rascal, half-fanatic, 
half-knave—the New Radical of an era in which 
Radicalism has lost its meaning. Yet the veteran 
strategist is at all events clear and to the point in 
the direction of his article. It is levelled not at the 
Tories—(‘ whose mental habit is, when they dislike 
existing facts, simply to shut their eyes upon them °*)— 
nor at the Liberal Unionists—(‘ whose actual position 
has created for them a fatal necessity of persever- 
ance in hardy error’)—but at the intelligent persons 
of no particular party. There is a large section of 
voters ‘which has even now arrived at no final judg- 
ment, but which retains the mental freedom necessary 
for appreciating the facts as they stand’—or as they 
shall be presented. ‘This section, in comparison with 
the community at large, is numerically small, and repre- 
sents a margin only.” But within that margin lies the 
force which may settle the Irish question. In other 
words, Mr. Gladstone has perceived that the elections 
will turn on the Mugwump. His article is addressed 
solely to the Mugwumps; and he has made a_ bold 
attempt to convince them that his is the winning side. 

It is ill jesting with veteran politicians till we are 
out of danger, or it would be worth while to deal with 
some of Mr. Gladstone's expressions. ‘It must in fair- 
ness be allowed’ (he begins by saying) ‘ that the elec- 
tion of 1886 was one calculated to mislead those whom 
it favoured.” The Liberal party had never undergone 
such a discomfiture. But never for one moment was 
Mr. Gladstone misled. The humours of the mob— 
its lucid intervals—could not daunt him. He built 
his hopes on ‘the operations of principles both broad 
and deep, and on the results of a world-wide experi- 
ence.” He saw at once that the country would de- 
sire to shake off wholesale those whom (in a moment 
of aberration) she had elected. Being Tories, they 
only existed to ‘thwart her wishes and trample down 
her interests... And only a year after the election he 
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wrote a luminous article, wherein he proved that he 
could command at any time, if the chance were given 
him, ‘a majority of not less than one hundred voices 
in favour of the Irish cause.” In December 1889, 
when the flowing tide had begun, he reckoned (in 
The Nineteenth Century) that Ireland, if Lord Salis- 
bury would only dissolve, had a majority of sixty or 
eighty. And now, after five years of increasing suc- 
cess, he calculates on a ‘ Liberal or Irish majority’ 
(to use his own instructive phrase) of somewhere be- 
tween forty-six and a hundred and sixty. All which 
shows, no doubt, if it show anything at all, that the 
Liberal cause is advancing ‘at an accelerated rather 
than a retarded pace. For bye-elections at former 
periods (‘tis notorious) have hardly touched the general 
mind of the country. Whereas during the present 
Parliament the great issues which govern a general 
election have been raised in every case. The Irish 
question has been ‘in the forefront, and the constituen- 
cies have been asked to settle ‘which is the party in 
whose hands the powers of government may be most 
hopefully and safely lodged. Now, such impertinent 
misstatements as this about the Irish question may be 
allowed to pass. They are the result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s natural leaning towards tergiversation: to say 
nothing of the fixed idea riding him now. But the 
form of the last clause, with all its implications, is in- 
discreet. The idea of Gladstonian Government may 
possibly inspire the predatory classes, as it inspired 
Hodge in 1885, with hope. But the Fabians on the 
one hand, and Mr. Dillon, will not be pleased to hear 
the looked-for administration spoken of as safe. Safety 
to property at all events, is the last thing they desire. 
While as for the Mugwumps, they will remember a 
certain year when eleven millions had to be voted of a 
sudden: when, moreover, the Mahdi seduced us into 
calling out our reserves even before we were startled 
into surrendering Penjdeh. Upon the whole, these 
naive adverbs were ill-chosen. They smack too much 
of impenitency. 

But the figures are still more characteristic. The 
total of the Government seats in 1886 is stated, on 
three consecutive pages, as 393, 389, and 374. The 
larger numbers are used, of course, when it is desired 
for the moment to accentuate the Liberal gains: the 
smaller when it is a question of arguing away the 
Government majority. After all necessary deductions 
have been made, the working total of the bye-elections 
in Great Britain since 1886 1s 89. Considering these 
alone, we find that the Unionists have lost 18 seats, 
or a proportion of two-sevenths of their strength ; so 
that the Opposition now holds 45 seats, as against 
44. On these data, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to make 
four separate computations. The Government total 
in 1886 was 389. Two-sevenths of 389 are 111. 
And if we give the Liberals (now 218) an addition of 
111, their force is raised to 324: which means a 
majority of 46. Two-sevenths of the Government 
total in 1886 are added to the Gladstonian total as it 
stands in 1891. All the gains of the Opposition since 
the election, that is, are counted twice over. By any 
un-Gladstonian computation, on the other hand, the 
two-sevenths may be added, when the Gladstonian ma- 
jority will come out not 46 but 24. The second cal- 
culation, Mr. Gladstone says, is ‘on the same basis.’ 
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By which he means that, after contriving to state the 
Government total as 374 (which, by the subtraction, 
apparently for the second time, of the four members who 
have ratted, is further reduced to 370) he brings out 
the proposed Unionist minority as 58. An impartial 
use of his own figures shows it to be 34. His third 
‘computation, then, is no more than a_ prophecy 
that the feeling of the country will revert to ‘as in 
1885°: which would give him a majority of 84. The 
arithmetic of the fourth method brings him out with a 
majority of 157: which is just 46 more than can by 
any just calculation be extracted from it. But such 
argument in detail is superfluous. Mr. Gladstone 
admits that his computations, taken separately, are 
worthless. ‘They are like the strands of a rope: each 
of them may be sound in itself, but no one singly can 
bear the strain.” As a matter of fact, each of them is 
fundamentally unsound ; and were they arithmetically 
correct they would not be worth a halfpenny. Lewis- 
ham alone, it has been remarked, would—if its re- 
sults had come out in time to modify these calcula- 
tions—have made a difference of twenty seats to the 
‘ultimate Liberal majority, according to one of the 
Mr. Gladstone denies that his prognosti- 
cations are the offspring of his sanguine temper, or 
that the wish is in this case father to the thought. 
He appeals to his success in foretelling the majority of 
1880 to prove the sobriety of his present arguments. 
But 1880 is not 1892. Then the country was dis- 
pleased with Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. Nozw 
we are too wise to believe in Bulgrocities. And the 
practically unlimited funds which, it is well known, 
were at the disposal of the Opposition in 1880, will be 
wanting this time. Our strength will be reduced at 
the elections, for a two to one majority is not to be 
had every day. But Mr. Gladstone will never return 
The country is resolved not to have Home 
Rule ; and the Socialist vote for which his henchmen 
are bidding will lose him ten supporters for every one 
it may chance to gain. 

For a majority in Great Britain itself Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot seriously look. He relies on the Irish 
suffrage alone. There is still, he says, a small minority 
of rebellious children to be silenced. ‘Some two or 
three, or even say five, places might, as it were by acci- 
dent, return Parnellite members. He will suppose 
that the Dillonite majority falls to between fifty and 
sixty. But only let the faithful from Great Britain bring 
this up to an aggregate majority of (say) one hundred. 
And we shall see what he will make of that ‘play of 
other parts of the Constitution’ at which Lord Salis- 
bury has been impious enough to hint. 


* methods.” 


to power. 





PARNELL AND ANTI-PARNELL 
M* PARNELL took United Ireland by storm, 


and the priests have taken the Freeman from 
him by sap and mine. The more scientific, though 
the less brilliant, process of the two is quite as effec- 
tive as the other. The success of the bishops and their 
young friend, Mr. Dwyer Gray, is an unquestionable 
defeat for the ex-leader. It is the less a defeat because 
it was foreseen to be inevitable from the moment 
young Mr. Gray, warned by the result of three elec- 
tions, showed signs of uneasiness as to the fate of what 
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Mitchell would have called his d—d soul. It is serious 
when the Dwyer Grays begin to rat. This young 
gentleman is, or will be, owner of the greater part of the 
paper. Ashe has given his support to the archbishops, 
they were among them able to bear down opposition 
even if it had come from a majority of shareholders, 
still more when, as is the case, they had a majority 
of voters with them as well as of votes. How that 
majority was secured it is for the Irishmen to settle 
among themselves. ‘They will doubtless do it with the 
spirited eloquence which passed between Messrs. Har- 
rington and Flannagan or Mr. Clancy, sub-sheriff, and 
Mr. Gray. The vocabulary ranges from ‘ political 
machine’ to ‘turncoat’ and ‘traitor. Even if the 
Parnellites can prove, as we daresay they can, that the 
shareholders who supported Mr. Gray and the arch- 
bishops were more concerned with their ten per cent. 
than with principle, we do not see what consolation 
this can be to them. Irishmen of this stamp are 
plainly convinced that their ten per cent. is safer with 
the Anti-Parnellites than with their lost leader, even 
though the paper rats against him as completely as 
Mr. Gladstone (when in pursuit of his ten per cent.) 
ratted for him. ‘The secession, too, of a capitalist (com- 
paratively speaking) like Mr. Dwyer Gray is a serious 
matter for a party ill supplied with money. 

This last consideration must also be allowed to dis- 
count somewhat severely Mr. Parnell’s confident  pro- 
phecy that another and a better Freeman will soon 
appear. Experience shows that it is no easy under- 
taking to occupy by force the position of an old and 
It is very well for Mr. 
MacDonald, M.P., to declare that he will pay down his 
£100 towards the capital needed for the new venture 
and never look for dividend. Also, it is fitting that 
Mr. Parnell should declare his intention to start a 
new paper and his confidence that thousands of honest 
men will support it. 


well-established newspaper. 


A hundred pounds will not 
go very far in paper, and the thousands who  sup- 
port Mr. Parnell have not shown much disposition or 
ability to put their hands in their pockets. They can, 
and they will, pull publicans who bellow ‘'To h— 
with Parnell !° out of their buggies, and pound them 
to jelly : as they did after listening to their chieftain’s 
eloquence on behalf of the dynamite prisoners last 
But that they will be able or willing to find 
him funds or paying circulation for a new daily journal 


Sunday. 
—that, we say, is another affair. ‘Time was when Mr. 
Parnell brought the Freeman to heel by threatening 
to make United Ireland its rival. But in those days 
Mr. Parnell had not given the clergy both cause and 
opportunity to be his open enemies. Now he has, and 
they will push the paper which has turned against him 
in every parish in Ireland. ‘Then, again, in those happy 
days of old Mr. Parnell had American subscriptions at 
his back. To-day they have failed. It is even in the last 
degree unlikely that they will ever begin to flow again; 
but on that point we shall have good security when 
Mr. Parnell has made that promised visit to the United 
States in the autumn, and has come back ‘ bearing 
his sheaves” with him, or no richer than he went, as 
the case may be. The sorrow of New United Treland 
at this intrusion of the Freeman into what it had 


fondly hoped was to remain as its own preserve 1s 


comic; but we do not see that it is encouraging to the 
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Parnellites or of any moment to Mr. Dwyer Gray and his 
archiepiscopal friends. ‘They can find places for the 
New United Ireland men, or tell them to go back to 
Parnell or to suck their thumbs; it does not matter 
what they tell them, nor yet what happens to New 
United Ireland. 

Nor are we sure that as much might not be said 
of the capture of the /recman. After all, this event 
proves no more than that young proprietors—who, by 
the way, had been distinctly snubbed by the editorial 
staff—can change the politics of a paper when they 
tind the revolution convenient for social or other rea- 
sons. We have seen the thing done in London, and 
one party none the better and the other none the 
worse. No doubt the immediate effect of the right- 
about will be to inconvenience Mr. Parnell: if only 
because it deprives him of a useful mouthpiece, and 
may entail expense on an ill-furnished treasury. But 
it was not the Freeman which gave Mr. Parnell his 
following, and the loss of it will not deprive him of that 
following now. For us the one consideration is whether 
he will, or will not, continue strong enough to make it 
unsafe for the Clericals to insist on less from us than 
would satisfy the outcast. So long as he retains that 
amount of influence, the position in Ireland will not 
alter a jot; and for our part we see no reason to be- 
lieve that he is any poorer than he was. We have, 
therefore, always to deal with the same Irish demands : 
and so long as the two parties are two, and the one 
reveres the other as it does, so long must we go on 
dealing with them. Even the beginning of those little 
splits and crackings which usually follow a schism may 
not make much difference. The more the Anti-Par- 
nellites divide, the greater will be the power of 
Parnell: the greater, too, the probability that he will 
win back his leadership. 





MEDICAL MUSIC 

[’ is essential, you are told, that every member of the 

Guild of Saint Cecilia have ‘a sweet and tender 
voice and a delicate execution’; for the purpose of the 
Guild is hygienic and therapeutic, and the founder of 
the Guild is very plainly no believer in violent reme- 
dies. He would soothe you if pain and anguish really 
wring your brow ; he would comfort and restore you if 
you are exhausted by suffering. “Tis an excellent— 
above all a harmless—ambition, and Canon Harford, 
who is responsible for its conception, will no doubt re- 


joice in attempting its achievement. True it is, that 


upon certain organisations the effect of a mass of sweet 
and tender voices needs must be infinitesimal : true, that 
on certain others—but these are rare—the very least 
indulgence in the matter of flat or sharp will prove 
worse than the ailment the Guild is there to cure. 
But it is at least possible that music, whose appeal 
to the nerves is instant and direct, may exert a cura- 
tive influence in neurotic subjects; and it is pretty 
certain that the experiment is one to make. It may 
turn out to be the merest effect of faddism, no doubt ; 
but it can hurt nobody, and to many it may prove the 
source of not a little innocent enjoyment. 

And we have heard so much of music as a means of 
expressing ideas that are absolutely intellectual—as a 
new language for the philosopher—that none need take 

VOL. Vi. 
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offence if equal rights be claimed for the medical man. 
Indeed, to prescribe in music should be no harder than 
to define ; and, the effect of music being positive, there 
is nothing, once you have got to prescribing and de- 
fining in music, to prevent you from dispensing and 
administering in music also. In a lay journal particu- 
larity is not, perhaps, desirable. But it is arguable 
that, whereas, on the authority of Charles Dickens, the 
tuning of a fiddle is like unto some ‘ fifty; stomach- 
aches, the voice of the same instrument, in a Mozart 
adagio (say), may be found a sovran specific in all 
cases of colic. It is a matter for regret that the at- 
tention of Francois Rabelais, who was a very great 
physician, was not directed to the matter in hand ; 
for, if it had been, the history of Pantagruel would 
probably have been richer by a number of pages, to 
the rendering of whose ‘haulte sapience’ into English 
the Knight of Cromarty would certainly have pro- 
ceeded with peculiar joy. But that is the worst of 
ideas: they are always getting born into times improper 
to receive them. For either they come too soon, when 
their exponent is burned at the stake for a wizard, or 
shut up in a madhouse, as Galileo was, or abused for a 
charlatan, as Lister used to be; or they come too late, 
as this of Canon Harford has come, when all speculation 
as to its probable developments at the hands of Rabe- 
lais is merely unprofitable. Which is a mortification 
and a bore. Who, in effect, shall dare to hint the 
action on a dyspeptic Pantagruel of a single skirl of 
the pipes? Who knows and can tell how Friar John 
of the Funnels would, or would not, have been affected 
(the morning after a night of botargos and Chinon 
wine) by the sudden appearance of a German band ? 
Who shall explain the mysterious affinity between a 
drawing-room ballad and a bad attack of hay-fever ? 
or tell ‘ How Panurge, being Grievously Afflicted, Took 
Counsel with a certain Maistre Jacques and was Healed 
of the Influenza Called of Muscovy’? That, as we 
said, is the worst of ideas. Here is one that Messer 
Alcofribas would have rejoiced to make his own; and 
Messer Alcofribas has been dead so long that to some 
he is only ‘a filthy priest,’ and Societies essay to sup- 
press his book, and would assuredly suppress himself—if 
they knew but how to begin. 

But, Rabelais or no Rabelais, the idea is with us, 
the Guild of Saint Cecilia is by way of being a fact, 
medical music has taken the stage, and it may well be 
that Listerism on the violin is only a matter of time. 
It sounds absurd, no doubt; but twenty years since 
they were few indeed that would have deemed it pos- 
sible to set forth the scheme of things according to 
Schopenhauer on the bassoon (say), and now they are 
still fewer that do not prefer that way of taking their 
pessimism above all others. Is it not conceivable, 
then, that the full orchestra may one day take the 
place of chloroform, and that minor operations may 
presently be done to the anesthetic strains of the string 
quartette ? that every hospital will have its staff of 
instrumentalists, and every great executant will be re- 
nowned as a specialist in one or other branch of 
therapeutics? The trombone for headache, and the 
bagpipes—which Victor Hugo called ‘le pibroch "—for 
all such perturbations of the midriff as are commonly 
classed under the simple heading, ‘ gripes’: these two 
instruments, on the principle ‘stmélia similibus curantur, 
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are foredoomed to base utilitarian uses. And it only 
needs a combination of Berlioz and (say) Sir Andrew 
Clarke to perceive the possibilities of the others, and 
produce an edition of the T'ratté sur [Instrumentation 
which no medical man can afford to be without. 
Timotheus, as we know, made Alexander, son of Philip, 
do anything ; and Timotheus was armed with no better 
weapon than a * quivering lyre.” In the circumstances, 
even that poor creature, the penny whistle, may be 
found to have its uses ; and the poet’s invocation— 
‘Once again, 
O thou, Orpheus and Herakles, the bard 


And the deliverer, touch the stops again !’— 


may presently be quoted to purposes ‘Thebes never knew. 
But that, too, is the worst of ideas: you start them, 
and you never know the range of them, nor where they 
are going to stop. When Dryden wrote of ‘the dia- 
pason closing full in man, he little thought himself 
a prophet; but he was. He was the forerunner of 
Medical Music, and it may be that future generations 
will elect to see in the final word of that famous verse 
a kind of generic term, a noble euphuism as it were, 
for the general Pharmacopceia—the Pharmacopceia from 
Cannabis Indica down to Epsom Salts. As for Shake- 
speare... but no! the commentators have done 
their worst on him already; and the one thing you 
regret about Medical Music is that it gives them yet 
another chance at him, and provides them with yet 
another point of approach. 





OUT OF THE PRIGGERY 


CCORDING to The Trade-Unionist, the bard of 


trades’-unionism—an enormous Walt Whitman, 
to arrive as soon as the Dockers’ Executive has assumed 
the functions of a literary academy—will not be a man 
‘with an university education.” Universities will ac- 
quiesce in this prophecy meekly and with a measure of 
thankfulness. But it were well for those futile youths, 
the rejected of Oxford and Cambridge, who make 
up the population of ‘ East-end Settlements,’ ‘ Neigh- 
bourhood Guilds, and such like priggeries, and get 
caught and suffocated in the bogs of East-end politics, 
if they might bring themselves to understand the feel- 
ing which prompts such remarks. Complaisant as Danae 
when philanthropy takes the form of a shower of gold, 
the ragged regiments of Mann and Tillett resent the 
‘personal devotion” of amateur philanthropists posing 
for leaders of labour, with a contumelious bitterness 
which would make them stare and gasp if they could 
but assist at its expression. 

These earnest nonentities are not to be classed with 
the politicians who take up philanthropy as a means 
to an end, nor with the philanthropists whose busi- 
ness is to love mankind. They are not as Mr. Samuel 
Smith, whose passion for humanity is a net, subtly 
woven and cunningly spread, to catch brute vebens ; they 
lack the business capacity of ‘ General’ Booth, whose 
trumpet of sounding brass maketh the ears of the 
ancient maiden devotee to tingle, inasmuch as_ its 
clangor suggests the two things she in her heart of 
hearts best loves—‘ robust” preaching and ‘the mili- 
tary.” But our Forcible-Feebles cajole none but them- 
selv 2s, and misapply no money but their own. If they 
attain to the epithets ‘ respectable ° and ‘ well-me: ning,” 
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they qualify for subordinate social positions in the 
Socialist camp, and you shall see them take the chair at 
meetings round the red fl ag on the Mile-end Waste or 

1 Hyde Park. And if they have the financial qualifi- 
aaa, they may be graciously permitted to supply 
some penniless Union with the means to lay in banners 
and badges. In either case their ultimate reward js 
the familiarity of contempt. 

One of the saddest cases of the sort is that of a 
youth, ‘blond, metaphysical, and sensuous’ (so George 
Eliot describes the hero of her college breakfast), whose 
mania for introspection made him the butt of his col- 
lege. He was perpetually pulling his morals up by 
the roots to examine their growth, and he bored people 
with an all-too frequent bulletin of his spiritual 
health. Now every day of his life, he writes a column 
of political hysterics for an evening paper; and like 
St. Simeon Stylites he lives on that column, while 
he earns his luxuries by lecturing to dowerless plain 
ones in a remote country village, on Elizabethan 
poets he has not as yet had time to read. He 
might employ his leisure in their study, but for a 
habit of running little errands and fagging generally 
for the minor satellites of Tillett and Mann. Much 
of his hard-earned wealth goes to the transforming 
of lads, who, but for it and him, might well become 
capable and contented artisans, into discontented and 
incapable clerks. Some fine day his editor will object 
to those articles on ‘ Labour questions* which form 
the staple of his copy, and the holy of holies of the 
‘New Journalism’ will know him no more. About 
the same time Democracy will dispense with his ser- 
vices. He will edit for the rest of his natural life the 
leading Liberal organ of Hockley-in-the-Hole (acknow- 
ledged by all to be the best advertising medium in the 
county), and marry one of the dowerless plain ones, 
whose curtain lectures will remind him of those mid- 
night caterwaulings John Burns addresses to *busmen 
and the like. For the rest, ‘a wise and salutary neglect’ 
cures many intellectual vices. Perchance he may achieve 
something real before the end, and twenty years hence, 
in his capacity of agricultural critic, you shall find him 
speaking, with authority and not as a journalist, con- 
cerning the race of swine. 


MR. BOOTH JN PARTIBUS 


[° is now some weeks since the new and irreproach- 
ably-appointed s.s. Scot bore away Mr. William 
Booth from our shores. The eminent philanthropist 
put the ocean between himself and the jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s Court, and ‘ bade the rest,’ at East- 
bourne, ‘ keep fighting,’ while he introduced himself to 
his colonial fellow-subjects. Not having succeeded in 
raising that million pounds in England, he sought a 
clime where he might be better appreciated. Certainly 
the result will not detract from his already high repu- 
tation for astuteness. Either the cable from South 
Africa must be a singularly fallacious instrument, or 
the men of Cape Colony must be astonishingly tolerant 
of the holiness plus circus business. It is not so sur- 
prising that the showman newly come from the old 
country should be able to report crowded and enthu- 
siastic meetings; but that he should have instantly 
added to his platform what the colony has to offer in 
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the way of governors, prime ministers, and such like . 


conspicuous creatures, is at once startling and delicious 
to us who have stayed at home. 

Sir Henry Loch and Sir Gordon Sprigg figure pro- 
minently upon the list of important personages said 
to have graced with their presence one of Mr. Booth’s 
performances. In this country little is known of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, and it is quite possible that he may not 
know much of the sort of persons which gets mixed 
up with Mr. Booth. In any case his motives in allow- 
ing himself to be ‘billed’ as a sympathetic supporter 
of Mr. Booth are of little or no interest in these islands. 
With Sir Henry Loch it is different. We know a good 
deal about him, and he is tolerably well acquainted 
with (1) England and (2) the English who live there. 
He is, moreover, believed to be a useful public servant 
and a sensible man, and it is terrible to think of what 
he must have suffered on the outside of Mr. Booth’s 
van. We are not expressly told that Sir Henry was 
required to beat the drum, or to call upon the assembled 
multitudes either to ‘walk up’ or to ‘stump up’; 
but he must have known perfectly well what stamp of 
adventurer—in general, for hardly any one knows the 
details—Mr. Booth is, and what kind of proceedings his, 
Sir Henry’s, presence on the platform must have been 
taken to sanction—in some measure. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed for a moment that 
the show of enthusiasm made about Mr. Booth and his 
expedition is prompted solely by disinterested affection 
for that eminent person, or by unmixed admiration of 
him and his methods of activity. It passes the power 
of imagination to believe that the alleged ‘ thousands’ 
went to see Mr. Booth because they felt a yearning for 
a Glory 'Tea or a bout of Holiness Knee-Drill. On the 
contrary, it is pretty clear that they hope to get some- 
thing out of Mr. Booth. It appears that Mr. Booth 
was so far imposed upon by the manifestations of joy 
wherewith he was greeted as to make the modest 
suggestion that ‘land’—probably not more than 
a few thousand acres 





should be given to fhim for 
use in the experiment which he is said to contem- 
plate. Sad to relate, it is rumoured that the law of 
the colony would, so far as the Government was 
concerned, interfere with the realisation of this bril- 
liant (so to speak) idea. But it suggests a sufficient 
explanation of the effusion which has marked the 
reception of Mr. Booth’s views—or is Mr. Booth only 
his own ‘advance agent’ ?—in Africa. The simple 
colonists reason with themselves, it may be, something 
after this fashion: ‘Hush! hush! here comes the 
Boothy man. Has he not got his pockets full of that 
gold of which there is so much to be had in Eng- 
land? of which, indeed, so much has gone down 
different mines on this continent? the sort of gold 
which is easily parted from its proprietor? And as 
that gold came to him shall it not depart from him in 
like manner? ‘Therefore let us hasten to persuade him 
that the corner lot for which we have not been able to 
get our price is exactly suited to his purpose. Also 
there is more. He proposes to import reclaimed Chris- 
tians from the Strand and London Bridge. He says 
they will be “ obedient.” That shall mean that they 
shall take what wages they can get. Yea, Booth shall 
let their labour out on contract, and verily, in one way 
and another, there is money in this thing.” Thus, 
in his heart the wily colonist, who cares as much for 
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Blood and Fire as he does for ex-President Balmaceda ; 
and it may come to pass that Mr. Booth will dis- 
cover himself to have reckoned too confidently upon 
the imbecility of such of his fellow-men as live in the 
wild places of the earth, and are concerned in opening 
up new countries. 

This may, indeed, be so, but then something the con- 
verse may likewise be so. Have the colonists allowed 
enough for the big drum? They may reckon that 
South Africa is wide, and also long, and that there is 
room enough for them, and also for it. Let them not 
be too sure. It must be remembered that the purpose 
of that drum is to annoy, and that if there were but 
one wigwam in the middle of an infinite space of plea- 
sant and open country, that drum would always play 
—not in the open wilderness: not, say, in Whitechapel 
or Poplar: but, as at Eastbourne—as close as it can 
get to the front doorstep of that helpless and immov- 
able wigwam. It may be excellent fun to shout for the 
circus, and, by stimulating public opinion, to force an 
unhappy Governor to sit under Mr. Booth and pretend 
he likes it. But if the ‘ Salvation Army” be allowed 
to take root fairly upon African soil, the results to our 
fellow-subjects may be of a character no kindly man 
would care to contemplate. 





EYE FOR EYE 

T Christiania there has been a Congress of Criminal 
Anthropologists : to give them the name they 
delight in, for their official title occupies three lines or 
more of small type in The Times. At the British Asso- 
ciation Dr. Strahan trotted out his plans for the conver- 
sion of criminals by a process something similar to that 
which has failed so signally at Elmira, U.S.A.: where 
they attempt to turn the ‘ basher’ and the burglar into 
Emerson’s ‘moral man made flesh. The Congress 
(being composed of such as can tell you the amount of 
wickedness implied by a ‘ bifurcation of the Darwinian 
helix, and the precise amount of sexuality in a heavy 
jaw) committed itself to the most surprising and fool- 
ish proposals ever put forth by persons understood to 
be sane. It was ‘resolved’ that fines ought to take 
the place of imprisonment, payable by instalment, and 
imposed upon a sliding scale, according to ‘the means 
of the guilty parties, the maximum being fixed very 
high and the minimum very low.’ Such rubbish is 
scarce worth answering. Fines are imposed in civilised 
countries for offences (such as ‘a common drunk, or 
an obstruction of the highway) involving no great 
danger to the community and springing from no vast 
depravity. Originally this money payment was levied 
by way of compensation to the king or community for 
damage done. ‘To fine a burglar or a coiner were but 
to make a mock at his sin—the special function of the 
fool. And as fools all those who suggest that fines be 
substituted for ‘imprisonment and more drastic mea- 
sures—(such as hanging)—may safely be dismissed. 
Dr. Strahan, who divides criminals into the instinctive 
and sporadic orders, would have imprisonment to be 
during pleasure, in order that the wretched man may 
be persuaded to forsake his ways. We all know what 
an adept the prisoner is in getting round the chaplain, 
and there is little doubt that after a course of Plato 
and the Jmitation he would be only the more apt and 
the more ready to ‘fake’ a little profitable hypocrisy, 
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These good gentlemen labour under a fallacy as to | 


the object of punishment. The burglar, the artist of 
the ‘dead lurk, and the receiver of stolen goods are 
not imprisoned with the first intent that others may 
be deterred, or that themselves may be led to see the 
error of their courses, but that they may be made to 
smart for what they have done. Punishment is the 
vengeance of society: if its effect be reformative or de- 
terrent, so much the better. A man commits a crime. 
He must pay the penalty, and his ‘ reformation ° is only 
the State’s concern after that penalty has been paid. 
During the process, he ought to be made as uncomfort- 
able as possible : though that is of course no reason why 
he should not be kept under further control and pre- 
_yented from propagating his species. 

Mr. Tallack, of the Howard Association, has seized 
upon the silly season asa fit and proper time to urge the 
abolition of capital punishment in all instances where 
the evidence is purely circumstantial ; and has drawn 
upon his head a well deserved (albeit scarce temperate) 
rebuke from Lord Grimthorpe. Not only in murder 
but in all cases of crime a large part of the evidence 
must be circumstantial : that is, a judge and jury may 
possibly draw wrong conclusions from it. And, Lord 
Grimthorpe very sensibly asks, if we are to refrain from 
dealing out a right justice to persons charged with 
murder because something may turn up to prove their 
innocence, what business have we to send a thief to 
penal servitude? A murder deliberately done must be 
punished with death. When there is any doubt the 
judge and jury are always loth to hang the prisoner. 
The case of William Habron, found guilty at Man- 
chester of a murder afterwards confessed by the no- 
torious Charles Peace, bears directly on the question. 
The evidence was circumstantial, and it broke down on 
one not entirely important point. Though the prisoner 
was recommended to mercy by reason of his youth, the 
judge was so thoroughly dissatisfied with the evidence 
that he would have backed the recommendation in any 
case. But, supposing Habron to have been guilty, and 
the pistol, which during the trial reposed in Peace’s pocket 
in Court, to have been found, both the sentence and the 
penalty of death would have been just. ‘To reprieve a 
man because he was not actually seen in the act of 
murder, were, as Lord Grimthorpe says, to legislate 
according to very rare exceptions and not by almost 
universal experience. Law, he adds, must always pre- 
vail against the faddist. And Lord Grimthorpe may 
be allowed to speak feelingly : for in some ages of the 
world the present condition of St. Albans Abbey had 
been counted sufficiently circumstantial evidence to 
hang the ‘ restorer.” 





A CHANCE FOR THE DEMOCRACY 


HE late Mr. Lowell, whose regard for letters so 
shocked his countrymen that they were wont to 
deride him as an Englishman, once replied to an 
after-dinner toast in terms which, in the mouth of one 
self-conscious and intelligent as himself, were signifi- 
cant of much. ‘Literature, he said, ‘has been put 
somewhat low on the list of toasts; but perhaps the 
place assigned to it here may be taken as roughly in- 
dicating that which it occupies in the general estima- 
tion. The incident suggests to Mr. G. P. Lathrop a 
very pleasant and temperate article in the current New 
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Review. Why, he asks, does literature meet with so 
little respect in the United States? It is out of touch 
with the practical spirit of the people ; and the admi- 
ration which is lavished upon actors, preachers, and 
journalists is withheld from its professors. All this js 
true of England as of America, of the eighteenth as 
of the nineteenth century ; and well it is for letter 
that it is true. Mr. Lathrop offers sundry explana. 
tions of the state he so deplores. ‘A nation that 
until recently failed to treat literature with common 
honesty, he says, ‘was naturally incapable of treating 
it with honour.” The argument is incontestable, yet it 
leaves the main question untouched : the truth being, 
that literature is wholly uninfluenced by public opinion, 
and is neither encouraged nor depressed by the general 
estimation. When the People takes to fostering printed 
matter, it gets precisely what it asks. The absolute 
worthlessness and vulgarity of the democratic taste js 
proved by the rag-bags it has called into being. The 
sacred Mob—sacred because it controls the ballot-box 
—would, an if it could, utterly abolish and destroy 
the thing called literature. But, inasmuch as, happily, 
its influence is bounded on all sides by politics, it must 
content itself perforce with maintaining a congenial 
daily press. 

But the Prophet of Democracy himself has spoken, 
and you listen ina kind of awe. ‘The evidence of Citizen 
Andrew Carnegie is valuable, because none other repre- 
sents so well the arrogance and stupidity of his kind. 
He points with pride, says Mr. Lathrop, to the millions 
America expends on spelling-books and encyclopedias ; 
he enumerates with unction the tons of paper she uses 
in the manufacture of atlases. And, in truth, when you 
reach the class which devoutly believes that every man 
is as good as, or better than, his neighbour, and that 
there is a supreme virtue in unskilled labour, books, like 
sugar, can only be measured by the ton. But, as Mr. 
Lathrop admirably puts it, ‘the true weight of a na- 
tional literature cannot be gauged by the hay-scales’; 
and, as hay-scales are the only standard known to Mr. 
Carnegie and the proletariat it pleases him to pamper 
and delude, it follows that no man of letters who respects 
himself will ever hold the Mob in aught save contempt. 
What, then, shall be done to bring the people in touch 
with letters? In truth, nothing. We are no believers 
in a panacea. Mr. Lathrop deems this a national ques- 
tion, and would rejoice to set art upon a fair economic 
basis. But profit and loss have no more influence upon 
letters than popular applause has upon painting, drama, 
music, whatever is above the populace. One thing only 
is wanted: the thing called genius. And until you 
contrive to turn out ‘genius’ by recipe, you must e’en 
let literature take her chance. No conditions are 
essential to production. What a man holds in his 
brain, that he can give, and that he will. To demand 
of every one a magnum opus and leisure wherein to 
fashion it is the wildest folly. Wealth makes the dilet- 
tante. Suppose the People were minded to endow all 
such as hold a pen, what, think you, would happen? 
Why, such men of letters as revered their craft would 
trample the endowment in the dust, and return to that 
poverty which at least is preferable to the aid of the 
least scrupulous patron the world has seen. 

Mr. Lathrop’s problem, then, stands in no need of 
solution. When Hawthorne, or Poe, is re-incarnated he 
will do his work, whether he be born in America or 
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in New Zealand. Meantime the mob may order as 
many Shakespeares as it will, but it will only get 
Andrew Carnegies and tons of encyclopedias. The 
most that may be said in Mr. Lathrop’s favour. is 
that, had America a history, did her ideals rise above 
plumber’s strikes and the supply of oil, her chance of 
producing a great poet were considerably bettered. A 
spirited history encourages whatever is aristocratic. 
To let drop a voting-paper into a ballot-box requires 
neither bravery nor judgment ; but to face the enemies 
of your country you must hazard your skin. Democracy 
and peace induce uniformity of type. Genius is ever 
aristocratic and abnormal. The people’s will, we re- 
peat, can neither make it nor mar. If the American 
democracy be sincerely anxious to cherish the art of 
literature, it can compass its end by suicide alone. 





CNIT’ BALMACEDA 


[* these days of special correspondents and ocean 

cables it is something of a feat to defraud the 
public of truth for more than a week by the systematic 
manufacture of successes out of checks and victories 
out of defeats. But there comes a time when men- 
dacity wears out, and after your liar’s fleet is captured, 
his army destroyed, and his capital fallen, why, then 
your liar, even Balmaceda, is emptied of lies. As to 
his first position, why should he not have lied? or 
rather, what could he do but lie? Bluff is legiti- 
mate in war: especially when your hand is likely to 
be forced, and you can barely let out the deal. No: 
it is not as a De Blowitz in high places, but as a 
man who, having slain by the sword, has perished by 
the sword, that Balmaceda must be judged. 

On the whole, the worthier side has won. True that 
as regards the causes of the conflict much remains 
obscure, and Balmaceda’s claim to be regarded as a 
defender of popular rights may very possibly have 
stronger warrant than is commonly held. Certain 
it is that, by refusing to accept his Ministers and by 
stopping supplies, the Congressionalists permitted 
themselves to smack of illegality: the more so as 
their grievances against the President—his misappro- 
priation, namely, of public funds and his interference 
with the election of his successor—were rather matter 
of suspicion than of proof. ‘They have put you out- 
side the law,’ said Sieyés to the First Consul; ‘do you 
put them out of their hall’; and on similar reasoning 
Balmaceda was not unjustified when he ignored the 
obstructive ordinances of his opponents, and took from 
the Treasury the moneys they refused to vote. In 
fact, his relations with the Congressionalists are de- 
fensible in so far as authority, however spasmodic, is 
superior to mere talk ; and his contention that a re- 
public and a living parliamentary system are incom- 
patible is plausible enough. But that his means to 
maintain his ascendancy were tyrannous without being 
beneficent has time and again been proved: and that 
not merely by Chilians, who are of necessity partisans, 
but by settled Englishmen, whose concern in domestic 
politics extends no further than their commercial and 
agricultural effect. According to this evidence his 
Government was hideously compacted of ferocity and 
incapacity, of proscription and extravagance ; was a 
despotism founded on bayonets and established in cor- 
ruption. So that the Congressionalists were well ad- 
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vised in trying the ordeal of battle, and the satisfaction 
with which their success is generally regarded will be 
heightened should they temper victory with mercy. 
But the Spanish-American is more than half Indian 
by disposition, if not by blood, and the sacking of 
Santiago testifies that the cry will be for scalps: a 
fate from which Valparaiso was only saved by the 
British and German Admirals. Yet, if the Junta de- 
sire to be recognised by the Powers, it must turn a 
deaf ear to the mob; for Europe will scarce tolerate 
a second outputting of Balmacedism. 

But, after all, nobody (except the Friend of Huma- 
nity) really cares one jot which of two South American 
factions eviscerates the other ; and here the real question 
is, What lessons may we learn from the civil war in 
Chili? Unfortunately the bulletins are vague and con- 
tradictory in detail, so that even the military expert 
—dogmatic as he is—will probably hesitate to draw 
conclusions. Thus much seems clear: that, though 
Balmaceda had the advantage in numbers, many of 
his troops were raw recruits and had been forcibly im- 
pressed; whereas the Congressionalists were well led, well 
drilled, and well armed. Their higher training was con- 
spicuous, you read, at the battle of the 22d, when the 
Balmacedistas made a sufficiently sturdy resistance; and 
among the ex-President’s many blunders the most flagrant 
seems to have been his quarrel with the German merce- 
nary, Colonel Korner, who promptly placed his talents at 
the service of the Opposition. “Tis pity that the accounts 
are so hazy: especially as the final encounter, of which 
we know, adds nothing to military experience. Confident 
in the strength of his defences, Balmaceda allowed Del 
Canto to make his dispositions at leisure; then, feel- 
ing himself in the toils, threw away his last card by 
blundering headlong to the attack. Also, the Con- 
gressionalists were armed with Mannlicher rifles, which 
weapon, adopted bythe Austrian army, had been severely 
tested at the earlier battle of Concon. Indeed, if the 
figures of the relative losses (3500 to 600) are con- 
firmed, they will greatly delight the military advisers 
of Francis-Joseph. For ourselves, then, we shall do 
well to reconsider the position, and searchingly inquire 
if the Magazine patent is really, as its advocates main- 
tain, the deadliest instrument made. 





A COOK’S ORACLE 

HE Paris correspondent of T'he Daily Graphic has 
been interviewing M. Leon Letain, chief of the 
kitchen attached to the Café Anglais. An enthusiast in 
his art, as becomes a pupil of ‘ the great Dugléré, M. 
Letain has scant respect for the cookery of these 
Islands. ‘Is there an English school ?” he asked ; and 
as he went on to talk of ‘the baked leg of mutton of 
simpler’ Albion, it is probable that his indifference is 
real. On the other hand he has his little theory about 
the British kitchen ; and his theory is that it is good 
for your breakfast, your disjune, while the kitchen of 
France is alone equal to the great demands of dinner. 
In the first case, ‘ Man has all the day before him,’ the 
day ‘ with its cares and its business’; he ‘ wants to be 
plainly nourished’; and to that purpose what more 
appropriate than ‘the chop or the steak, with the plain 
vegetables that are so beloved over the Channel’? But 
by dinner-time the day's work is done, and vou want to 
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enjoy yourself, and the Cook, the Cook as distinguished 
from the grill-master, has then his chance. If he be 
equal to it, and, say, your filet a la Rossini (with ‘ its 
delicate caress of the palate’) be to your mind, then has 
your day been crowned and your toil rewarded. You 
may to bed with a light heart and a conscience innocent 
of ‘cares’; for you have dined, and to dine—to dine as 
opposed to putting yourself outside an assortment of 
solids and liquids called by courtesy a dinner—is to 
approve yourself a triumph of civilisation. To cherish 
this consciousness, to develop this sentiment, is ever the 
ambition of the true Artist ; and to realise that ambition 
what are the fifteen years of study—(‘ and even then he 
has much to learn’)—without which none may hold 
himself a master ? 

The Cook’s is, indeed, ‘ an art, and a great art, and 
to excel in it ‘ you must love it, neither more nor less 
than ‘ you must love music to become a great musician, 
or painting tobecome a great painter.’ It follows that its 
deeper secrets, its higher and nobler effects, are alto- 
gether beyond the reach of Woman. M. Letain does 
not object to her adorning the kitchen with her pre- 
sence, nor to her gilding his practice with the sunshine 
of her smile ; but he finds her lacking in ‘ originality, 
she has ‘ less initiative’ than Man. Also, she has‘ less 
love for the art, and he ‘does not know of any great 
dishes ° she has ever invented. In cookery, that is, as 
in music and poetry and sculpture, she is merely the 
ape of the superior animal ; and, inasmuch as the 
kitchen has been her peculiar domain for countless 
generations of years—inasmuch as she has had every 
opportunity and no end of time to evolve a practitioner 
of genius—the fact is one that should be strictly 
meditated by those ill-advised and silly persons of both 
sexes who will have it that her inferiority in certain 
other states of life is due to the circumstance that she 
has never had a chance in them, but has ever been a 
victim and a sacrifice to the one-eyed, wooden-headed 
selfishness of Man. In the kitchen, as elsewhere, in- 
deed, her inspiration is but imitative ; and the fact that 
ours is a nation of plain cooks—(this truth escaped 
Napoleon: but Napoleon ate like a barbarian)—goes 
far to justify M. Letain in his disregard for the British 
kitchen. How should there be ‘ an English school” when 
all, or nearly all, our cooks are of the female sex? No 
woman ever founded a school of poetry or painting ; no 
woman ever initiated a departure in music, sculpture, 
drama. Why, then, and how should Woman found a 
school, or initiate a departure, in Cookery? In truth, 
the question is preposterous ; and the advocate of 
Woman’s Rights is hereby invited not to shut his eyes 
to the facts, but to take it as proven that, in the kitchen 
as out of it, women are not Woman but only second-hand 
Man. 

It is natural, then, that M. Letain should regard the 
foundation of a school of Professional Cooks in Paris 
pretty much as he regards the Plain-Cookery of Albion: 
‘Every little girl will know our secrets, no doubt ; 
and ‘it will throw our art into la domaine publique, 
no doubt ; and, no doubt, ‘ it will also cause prejudice 
to our corporation, even ‘the corporation of men- 
cooks "—will vulgarise a matter which is an art and not 
a trade, an affair of personal genius and not a business 
of mere rule-of-thumb. But what of it? What has 
been the effect of the Atelier Julian upon painting ? 
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MODERN MEN 


MR. WALTER WREN 
NCE upon a time an anxious parent made inquiry of 
Mr. Wren as to his provision for the moral culture of 
the young, and was answered thus : ‘ Madam, | prepare for 
the Civil Service, not for Heaven.’ Now, this story js 
undoubtedly authentic. Even if it were invented, it must 
have come to Mr. Wren’s hearing, who would mark it for 
his own, and fire it off on the first occasion. It is an excel. 
lent example of that brutality of repartee which he has 
cultivated as an art—an art there is no real contradiction 
in terms in calling fine. But it is quoted here for some- 
thing more than the illustration of character. It describes 
a system: in cramming they do nol prepare for Heaven, 
It is not insinuated that their objectif' is the other place. 
No: it is the Civil Service (or whatever examination may 
be on hand), and other considerations are put aside. 
Hence the merits and defects of the system, its successes 
and its limitations. Mr. Walter Wren fills no very con- 
spicuous place in the general eye. 
a Name as an 


A man who has made 
‘ Educationist ’—(an odious word : odious as 
‘occupy’ was in Miss Tearsheet’s time, and as ‘ stylist ’ is 
in this of ours: but ‘hey use it)—can scarce do that ; 
for his interests are comparatively narrow, and lie far 
from the great highways ot life. 
his candle under a bushel 


True, he never sticks 
: nay, so far as in him lies, he 
abides upon the housetops, and uplifts his voice there- 
from, in season and out of it. He is always appraising his 
wares, and to outsiders the quotation seems high. The 
frog may puff himself out as he will, but in truth he cannot 
attain to bovine amplitudes; and though Mr. Wren the 
man is not without his points, it is mostly as the repre- 
sentative of a system that he is filed on this roll of fame. 
But why is he representative ? Why, when other ‘ cram- 
mers’ have more pupils? when, howbeit he has been held 
the most prosperous, his rivals are so many and so able 
The answer is that, as a matter of fact, 
to the public he does verily represent the ‘ Educationist 


and renowned ? 


species. The reasons would seem to be as follows : (1) bis 
successes and his trick of bold (not to say impudent) adver- 
tisement ; (2) his early appearance in the field ; and (3), 
chietly, the fact that ‘ Powis Square first: the rest nowhere, 
is ever his first word and his last. The reward of his 
much speaking is that he is heard ; and besides (to be 
frank), it is too late to question his position as the Jean- 
Paul of crammers. 

Those who invented (or borrowed from China) the com- 
petitive examination system no doubt imagined it would 
gently stimulate education as imparted in the Universities 
and great public schools. Some there were who saw that, 
on the one hand, these were too much the creatures of 
routine and therewith too loosely organised ; on the other, 
that their aims were too broad and too various for them 
to decline upon the kind of drudgery that was needed. 
Mr. Wren was one of the first to perceive precisely what 
was wanted; and his shutters were down, and his sign 
was up, upon the instant. The hour had come, and the 
man was there to collar it. It is fair to add that he 
He had not 


merely to compete with educational centres of great 


succeeded in the teeth of many difficulties. 


wealth and antique repute; for those in charge ot the 
never dissembled their con- 
tempt for all his kind, and have been ever vigilant to 
cut him off at the main (as it were) by changing the 
age of candidates, and the like devices. But he has 
always been too much for them: though, if they have 


examinations therein have 


not crushed his head, they have at least succeeded in 
bruising his heel, and, to take on another metaphor, have 
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compelled him to trim his sails, to change his helm, 
to heave his lead and take soundings, in order so to 
shape his course as to escape destruction. Every call- 
ing has its difficulties ; but in Mr. Wren’s case these were 
special and peculiar. He has been cruelly wasted by ill- 
health ; he had made himself no particular name at his 
University, and the practical crammer must always be a 
specialist ; he is an advanced Radical, and the ‘ classes ’ by 
and on which he lives are immitigably Conservative ; his 
views on theology, if he had any, were surmised to be 
‘liberal’; his modes of expression were unconventional (let 
us call it), and, while his altitudes of speech were ‘ frequent 
and painful and free,’ his manner may well have seemed 
lacking in suavity. In fact, there never was ‘a heducator 
of youth’ who less suggested the ideal of fiction and fact, 
of life and the stage, than this one. Of course there 
were compensations: as strength of will and directness 
of purpose ; as the clearest comprehension of the thing 
wanted and the man to do it; as a capital share of 
the commercial capacity (which plays but too important 
a part in English ‘ educationalism’) ; with plenty of 
general ability, and plenty of general knowledge, and a 
set of disadvantages not wholly disadvantageous. Some of 
us succeed, as Lord Bacon has noted, by our defects, and 
there was a time when cramming was so new and strange 
that to have got rid of convention was a positive merit. 
Here was, at least, a striking personality, a manner at any 
rate impressive. The state of things being new, and the 
parent or guardian timid, it was easy to take so extremely 
confident and self-assertive a person at his own valuation ; 
after which there was no more to be said. Then, Mr. 
Wren was not unpopular, with pupils nor assistants neither. 
The able tutor was encouraged ; the young man appetent 
soon discovered here he was likely to get exactly what he 
wanted—that and no more; he was successful, and how 
do you succeed save by success? That same ‘success ’ is at 
best what Bentham would have called ‘ a question-begging 
epithet’ ; and for the alumni of Mr. Walter Wren it means 
no more than making a certain number of marks in a 
certain set of subjects. Such a sort is easily and exactly 
registered, and Mr. Wren took care that his achievement 
should be widely and loudly advertised. For the system 
itself, its soundest justification is probably found in 
the desperate argument which thinkers of the school of 
Hume have been known to advance as a reason for sup- 
porting the Church: ‘ What the deuce is there to put in 
its place?’ The legislator feels just such a difficulty with 
regard to selection by competitive examination: but that 
is not a question it behoved the crammer to concern 
himself withal. Rather the contrary. 

It is natural that round a personality of this stamp the 
accretion of legend should be rich and strange. To ‘ comb 
these myths,’ to attempt to separate the true from the 
false, is neither possible nor worth doing. But here is a 
touch of really pastoral simplicity that deserves such im- 
mortality as ‘tis ours to bestow. A youth (tradition hath it) 
was sent for examination from the Wrennery. He was the 
only one presented ; he took first place ; and ‘All sent up 
passed, one first, was Mr. Wren’s description of the event. 
After all, the statement was unimpeachable ; and if you 
read more into the advertisement than it held, the fault 
was—whose? Mr. Wren, to descend upon an anti-climax, 
is no longer a crammer in deed: he has taken unto himself 
an admirable partner. But to the general he is cram in the 
concrete, the system in three dimensions ; though ‘tis not 
by his will that he appears as nothing else. During a few 
brief days he sat for Wallingford in the Commons, but 
he was cast forth on petition. ‘From morn to noon he 
fell, from noon to dewy eve’; and at a great interval of 
space and time he lighted on the London County Council. 
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To a man of his stamp Parliament must seem as a little 
Heaven: ‘He has been there, and still would go.) He 
longs to be ‘ where Alpheus and where Healy are, and he 
has tried to get back—tried more than once. Like so 
many of his party, he cherishes that fine millennial feeling 
about the General Election which distinguishes his Leader, 
and is ‘keen as mustard’ on that Apotheosis of the Right 
whose present place in time is what is often called a 
Month of Sundays. 


OF LOVING-KINDNESS 

WHO wrote of cruelty, write now of loving-kindness, 
* and bring this balm to self-searching human nature : 
that if it is sometimes cruel without admission, it is often 
kind without show or claim of recompense. Platitudes 
lie in wait for you in the highway ; safety, not honour, is 
in taking to bypaths: walk you in the highway to elude 
their grasp, or compel them to your service ; so shall you 
have peace in the end. If the claim of modern modes to 
have uprooted bad old passions be vain, not less absurd is 
their boast to have planted fair new ones in the heart. 
There is, for instance, an old-fashioned dictum of so- 
called scholars to the effect that the ancients had no 
appreciation of the ‘ beauties of Nature.’ Yet a man can- 
not read in his classics and not find such appreciation 
everywhere—unless he read, in Aristotle’s phrase, ‘ up- 
holding a thesis.’ Catullus did not go to Sirmio with his 
eyes bandaged, nor did Wordsworth (for all his biographi- 
cal kin) invent Nature. Rather would we say with Shelley 
that in his mouth ‘ The woods and lakes so beautiful Of dim 
stupidity were full ; All grew as dull as Peter's self.’ But in 
the same fashion of mild self-eulogy some have preached 
that charity and benevolence came in with Christianity. 
This also is a mistake. You find no Greek proverb giving 
the doubtful information that an Athenian’s house was 
his castle. Nor at this time of day do you need to be 
informed that the difference between the condition of 
a Greek slave and that of an English sweatee was largely 
to the advantage of the former. One supposes that when 
the Athenian gentleman talked with a slave he did not 
proceed to call a meeting and say : ‘ Behold! I ama most 
orthodox believer in Pallas. Also I was second in the 
foot-race at the Olympic games (which is more than the 
wisdom of Socrates). And yet I hold converse with this 
poor slave, and am about to raise him to my level.’ And 
this may be the explanation of our somewhat unctuous 
assumption. 

I would even suggest to you that all this professional 
philanthropy and organised ‘ elevating’ tends to diminish 
among us that quality I would have you think of by 
loving-kindness. Not that I would belittle Church Houses 
and Toynbee Halls, albeit they do but tinker at our 
social problem, and have a way of turning tolerably modest 
young men from the universities into prigs. But charity 
and doing good are not by themselves loving-kindness, 
and they make sometimes over-large demands upon limited 
energy. Here are two men. One isa struggling labourer 
with his hands ; he can earn enough to keep himself, and 
so has married and begotten twelve children. With you 
he has no feeling in common: he can never, as Lamb said, 
be your ‘fellow, though he may have those virtues of 
abstention which are the extent of your hope for him. 
You conceive it your duty to draw him into meetings, to 
preach at him, sing to him, ere long to dance before 
him, and give him more or less directly your spare cash. 
He, in return, accepts all this as his ‘ rights, and would 
probably relieve you of cash which you could not spare. 
The other is a struggling labourer with his head. He has 
your own traditions, your own ideals, and (surest of human 
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bonds) your own prejudices. His most amiable qualities 
render the struggle long and hard, and one to hurt him 
at a hundred points to which your horny-handed idol is 
stranger. ‘True, you may not (unless you be the woman of 
his horizon) preach at him with profit, nor may you give 
him of your money. But in a thousand helpful ways may 
you touch his grey life with colour of friendship or romance 
or home, may even ‘do good’ with never a god to sneer. 
And these are the ways of loving-kindness. Only, if you 
tire yourself to death with doing the one, how shall you 
not leave the other undone ? 

And here are the converse types. My friend the curate 
has left his friends to forget him, and his nearer sym- 
pathies to rust, and devotes his days to the dubious 
advantage of the poor and indubitable irritation of the 
C.O.S. I will say ‘God bless him!’ as heartily as any 
Sims of them all, although the blessing (to himself) of a 
tired, scrappy, and narrowed life is not obvious to me. 
But in dreamland I met this woman. She had not cut off 
her proper sympathies; was all that wife and mother can 
be ; brilliant moreover, and one, if 1 remember rightly, 
who had lived much in the world. And she sat in my 
dreams for hours, her head fulfilled of pains and troubles, 
the while a tedious boy poured out the minute history of 
his uneventful days. So was he kept most pleasantly 
from the melancholy of lonely rooms, or the places whither 
it were better not to go too often. But she had not the 
applause that my curate has, nor did my dream reveal her 
reward. She had no guerdon of self-congratulation, else 
had she not been so kind. And like enough the boy 
was ungrateful, or became intrusive; I do not know. 
But I believe that Death, who comes sweetly sometimes 
because of human wit and human ambition, comes again 
most bitterly because of human kindness. Let us shuffle 
to our feet, and yawn ourselves out of church. 


ABOUT HEADSMEN 


[' is commonly understood that Charles-Henri Sanson 
guillotined Robespierre and his fellows ; but searchers 
in the byways and alleys of history have long known that 
this must be inexact, inasmuch as Sanson died six months 
after executing Louis Seize: more than a year, that is, 
before the fall of Robespierre. More: it has long been 
suspected that it was not even his son Henri who rid 
France of her ‘tyrant,’ for Henri Sanson, though respon- 
sible for the due performance of his functions, scarce 
ever operated, or even appeared on the scaffold. It 
was reserved for M. Duchange to put the mystery be- 
yond further question. In copying certain documents in 
the archives of the Ministry of Justice he came on some 
sheets of closely written manuscript which had nothing 
to do with the case. These he put aside ; one day they 
caught his attention; he remarked, after the signature 
‘Desmorest, the words ‘Ancien bourreau,’ and his interest 
was roused. The document proved to be a petition for 
relief in the applicant’s old age, upon the grounds that 
‘he had rendered an immense service to his country’ ; 
for, in effect, ‘ in executing Robespierre I saved my native 
land. All Paris was delighted to be freed from such 
monsters. On me félicitait, on m'acclamait partout. Yet a 
thankless country was permitting her benefactor to perish 
of starvation! Such was the burden year after year, until 
at length the Minister yielded, and the petitions ceased. 
They set forth, however, a summary of the petitioner’s 
life, with the story of the events of that famous evening, 
and references and hints enough; so that M. Duchange 
was able to compile a skeleton biography of the hero. 
His father was ‘exécuteur des jugements criminels au 
bailliage de Noyon,’ in Picardy : as our fathers would have 
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put it, the doomsman and tormentor ; but, disliking the 
avocation to which he was called—for the office was 
strictly hereditary—he ran away and enlisted in the 
Seventh Artillery. The authorities tracked him out, and 
sent him to Paris for trial. But executioners were at a 
premium just then; and, instead of punishing the de- 
serter, the Court joyously appointed him first assistant to 
poor, overworked C.-H. Sanson. In that capacity he had 
it in his power to be of service to certain Picard gentle. 
men, and one, M. Legendre de Saint-Aubin, he actually 
enabled to escape 





a feat which would have brought him- 
self to the seaffold had not Robespierre come down in the 
nick of time. It was his turn next, however, and on July 
28, 1794, he won his pension. The night before, he got 
orders to help Henri Sanson to transport the guillotine 
from the Place de Gréve to the Place de la Révolution, 
The work was done, and all was ready, by eight in the 
morning ; but it was not till three of the afternoon that 
instructions reached him to ‘ prepare’ his men. Robes- 
pierre, poor devil, was lying, half dead, upon a mattress ; 
but he tried to get up and make his toilet easier, and the 
assistants treated him ‘délicatement.’ They waited two 
hours more, when at length the grim procession started, 
Desmorest rode in the cart with Robespierre himself, 
Saint-Just, Couthon, the corpse of Lebas ; and he reports 
the savage recriminations of Saint-Just, which Robespierre 
heard ‘in pretending to hear nothing.’ 
he repeated the curious ‘last words’ of the Incorruptible, 


Probably, too, 


the whispered ‘ Prends ma téte, mais tu n’auras pas ma 
queue. It is pleasing to hear from an eye-witness that 
that horrid scene upon the scaffold was an effect of acci- 
dent. Nobody tore away that bloody bandage from the 
shattered jaw. It fell off even as the assistants were 
anxiously discussing if they might not leave it untouched ; 
and so hideous was the scream that followed that the 
storm of execrations fell for awhile. In all haste Desmorest 
tied up the jaw, knotting the cloth above the wretch’s 
head, and all was over. When the reaction set in, his 
own life was so savagely and persistently threatened that 
he had to be transferred to Nice and afterwards to Tours. 
He died in 1857, aged eighty-five. The worthy man— 
for worthy he was quand méme—would have been indig- 
nant to hear that there had ever been any dispute as to 
who removed the Sea-Green one. 

It was an effect of circumstance that ‘M. de Paris’ 
always took first place among the headsmen of Europe, 
but the reason we know so much about him in every 
generation is that French men and women are delight- 
fully addicted to the virtuous practice of writing memoirs. 
They found a good deal to say about the Maitre des hautes 
ewuvres. His earnings were astounding. Until 1728 a 
right of havée entitled him to as much corn as he could 
hold in his two hands from every merchant every market 
day. In 1530 an order of the Chatelet gave him an 
octroi, an entrance-tax upon fruit, grapes, nuts, hay, eggs; 
and wool ; also a toll on the Petit Pont, a duty on barges, 
on lepers, on brooms, coals, oysters, fish, Epiphany cakes, 
water-cress merchants and stray pigs. [In smaller towns 
the headsman’s wages were paid from the tax upon loose 
women—a dispensation which has its humourous aspect ; 
and the clothes of his subjects were his perquisite also. | 
In 1721 all these rights were exchanged for an annual 
salary of sixteen thousand livres—(in modern money some 
three thousand pounds)—with a fine house rent free, ex- 
penses paid, and special fees for operating outside the city 
bounds. It is clear, however, that something of the old 
system remained ; for thirty years later Jean-Baptiste 
Sanson sells his privileges of havée for fifty thousand livres. 
No wonder, then, that the Sansons, living in the retire- 
ment imposed on them by the exigencies of ‘form, 
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heaped up money from generation to generation ; so that 
when the last of them retired from commerce—('twas 
in 1847, and he changed his name, and vanished into 
space)—he was certainly a very rich man. The famous 
Mémoires of the family are a common hoax, in which an 
unknown proportion of truth is mingled with so much 
evident fiction that the twain cannot possibly be separated. 
That the Sansons had a claim to nobility is certain ; but 
that the first of them flung rank away for love of a heads- 
man’s daughter is probably nonsense. In all likelihood, 
their noblesse was no more than that degrading type of 
distinction which attached to the office, heightened— 
vaguely—by such an antiquity as no other race of dooms- 
men could show. For the first Sanson appears in history 
as executioner at Dieppe. He was transferred to Paris in 
1685, and the second began to reign in his stead in 1703 ; 
the third, at seven years old, comes on in 1723; the 
fourth, at fifteen, in 1754; the fifth in 1803; the sixth 
in 1819; and the long line ended in 1847, when Henri 
Sanson gave up the old-established business, with (as we 
have said) a fine fortune and a determination to make 
the best of it. 

There is nothing like this in English history, nor any- 
where else, in fact, so far as we know. Our executioners 
were great men in their day, no doubt, but they get the 
briefest mention. In one conspicuous piece of history, 
indeed, the headsman bears a distinguished part ; but he 
does it in a mask, and his identity is lost. Who beheaded 
Charles 1.? The question will never be answered. There 
were two vizards on the scaffold, and the chances go that 
the deed was done by a foreign professional. Why not, 
then, as Alexander Maximus suggests, in the course of one 
of his loftiest flights, by Mordaunt, son of Milady? To 
behead Anne Boleyn a famous master had been brought 
from Paris. She, poor soul, refused to meet death blind- 
fold, and, her head on the block, she looked back, and 
looked back, until the operator, demoralised and craven, 
dared not strike, mistrusting his hand. A dreadful pause 
ensued. The man drew back, and whispered to his as- 
sistant, who passed round the scaffold, slipped off his shoes, 
crept up behind the kneeling queen, then came on noisily. 
! In this con- 
nection you recall the ‘What a scrag for the squeezer !’ of 


Anne turned her head to look, and... 


the hangman who went to hear Jenny Lind ; and you re- 
flect that in comparison he of the other legend can by no 
possibility have been an artist but only an amateur, or 
common Philistine, in disguise. 





LITERARY MORALS 


VEN in the Progressive West the evolution of Morals 
is slow. The individual may make experiments, at 

his own risk. The world is content to observe his failures, 
knowing that it can at any time stone him and discourage 
innovation. So the centuries, which fortunately one 
cannot stone, slip by: while we arrange our conventions. 
Some of our more important principles—the belief, for 
example, that the common good is the standard of action 
—were recognised before Bentham’s time, or (for that 
matter) before Babel was built. But though principles, in 
morality, were made to be disregarded, exceptions, when 
they are systematic, are capable of making a rule ridi- 
culous. ‘The unity of society has never been more than an 
ideal. And the conscience of a class is no substitute for 
public opinion. Piracy was tolerated by the elder Greeks 
because most Greek merchants were pirates. Adultera- 
tion was upheld by Mr. Bright because most English 
manufacturers were Liberals. It is true that the public, 
in the end, found these forms of competition inconvenient, 
and proclaimed them flagrantly immoral ; but piracy, after 
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all, was an illiterate profession. Its members have been 
too modest to speak in their own defence. Now, men 
of letters are occasionally illiterate ; but they are never 
modest. By ignoring outside opinion, they have been 
able to maintain the immoralities of their profession. And 
because they are immoralised, they have become the prey 
of American publishers. 

The world at large is directly interested in the conduct 
of literary persons. But it has usually had the discretion 
to shirk its responsibility. Throughout the unnumbered 
ages which knew not the Authors’ Society, the writ of 
respectability would not run in Grub Street, and the 
growth of the literary conscience was imperceptible. In 
the laxity of ancient writers, of course, there is nothing 
singular. We are not concerned, nowadays, to defend the 
early Christians. To the controversialist of the second 
century the only falsehoods which seemed criminal were 
those of his opponents. But sixteen hundred years after- 
wards Lauder, being assailed for having backed his 
calumnies of Milton by interpolations in the Paradise 
Lost, appealed to the indulgence of his fellow-penmen. 
The public, he observed, had inveighed against him ‘as 
virulently as if the consequences of his fraud had been 
pernicious to society’: whereas it was evidently no affair 
of society’s at all. Macpherson, complains Allan Cun- 
ningham—(himself an amateur in supposititious verse )— 
could not have been condemned with more bitterness by 
outsiders had he made a raid across the Border to lift 
his neighbour's cattle, ‘ instead of merely forging a Celtic 
poem.’ Macpherson himself died unconvinced of error. 
Literature in the eighteenth century, in short, was ob- 
stinately immoral. In some spasmodic fashion public 
opinion made itself felt. The first sign of progress in 
such matters is—lynch law. After a period of general 
indulgence, in which crime has been allowed to flourish 
behind the hedges of class feeling, a sudden rigour of 
virtue attacks the community. Honest or well-instructed 
persons insist on enforcing their views. When occasion 
presses, offenders are gibbeted, with the approval of the 
public, by any one who will undertake the task. In 
the last century, when literary forgery and other capital 
crimes became common, the regulation of this wild justice 
was attempted. Dr. Douglas was for a long time the 
High Sheriff of literature, and Malone succeeded him. 
The English critics formed themselves into a Vigilance 
Committee with a very summary jurisdiction. Steevens 
and Dr. Johnson competed for the honour of denouncing 
the Rowley Poems ; and Steevens was appointed execu- 
tioner. But the methods of a Vigilance Committee are 
very ineffective. Your writing person is naturally pre- 
dacious ; and he cannot be reformed with a bludgeon. 
It matters little that now and then example is made of 
somebody, while the ordinary wrong-doer has a reasonable 
hope of immunity. Critics cannot always be awake : and 
the commonalty, though it cries out at times upon them 
that gull and frump it, loves to be deceived. 

But, however capricious their treatment maybe, we can 
afford no compassion for literary impostors—speakers of 
lies in hypocrisy having their consciences seared with a 
hot iron. Swift complains that, though a forgery which 
might prejudice another’s fortune was punished with the 
loss of ears, the Jaws had no terrors for him that pub- 
lished a supposititious book, ‘and filled the world with 
follies and impostures.’ Books are the legacies that 
genius leaves to mankind. If whoso will may confound 
our inheritance with his own base coinage, the legacy 
becomes of doubtful value. ‘Onj doit“des égards aux 
vivants,’ says Voltaire: ‘on ne doit pas aux morts que la 
vérité.’ And it is certain that the late Simonides sold a 
ms. of Aristotle to the Khedive Ismail. In the Questions 
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de littérature légale Charles Nodier distinguishes twenty- 
two varieties of literary crime. Authors, in fact, are 
desperately wicked. In the catalogue of their mis- 
doings is writ the whole procession of human disorders, 
including journalism. The Gentleman's Magazine once 
accused them of all the rogueries upon record in the 
Old Bailey: of theft, swindling, the receiving of stolen 
goods, forgery, piracy, and murder (of reputations). 
Their grosser crimes, maybe, are not much to be feared 
now. But in compensation we have the fatuities of the 
monthlies and the pernicious vulgarity of the advanced 
press. The intrusion of outside morality has brought with 
it the intrusion of the outside moralist, of the respectable 
Philistine, into literature. The missionary work which (it 
is believed) the Authors’ Society will before long under- 
take has our fullest sympathy. The old pamphleteer was 
blackguardly and clever. The new journalist is disreput- 
able as well as inane. Now, the lights of the Authors’ 
Society may be apostles of the obvious, preachers of the 
commercial gospel, and purveyors of the literature of 
respectability. But at least they are always well-behaved, 
and always solvent. This much at least we can claim of 
right: that the outside world, which in crushing our 
addictedness to crime has infected us with its ignoble 
proprieties, should now save us from ourselves. Art and 
the drama have become British and respectable. Why 
should not literature be finally moralised, and be made to 
pay? But unsympathetic proselytising is never success- 
ful. As a beginning, some one who can write should join 
the Society. And then we should see. 





THE PERFECT TRIPPER IN SAUSAGE-LAND 

ik bene an age of going it, and the Perfect Tripper 

goes it with the rest. Rosherville is no longer his 
place to spend a happy day ; Margate he has in derision. 
France he knows, in a manner of speaking, from end to 
end. This Bank Holiday has seen him at Calais ; and did 
he not spend that other voyaging from Irongate Wharf 
to Boulogne? He has studied French in a Fortnight and 
A Week in Paris, has trod the asphalte of the boulevard 
and been ejected from several ‘ open-air pubs ’—those 
sparkling adornments of the Elysian Fields. And yet he 
is not happy, for he has won himself, with Ulysses, a name 
‘for always roaming with a hungry heart’; and surely 
while Cook celebrates his Jubilee, and the excursion ticket 
waxes ever cheaper, he should desire to ‘do’ Sausage-land 
with the same care and thoroughness he has expended 
upon Frog-land. And if he do, here is Mr. H. Swan with 
his Colloguial German for Travellers (London: Nutt)—a 
companion volume to his encyclopedic work on France— 
ready to give him every conceivable help. Mr. Swan first 
reats his Tripper to an analysis of Teutonic pronunciation. 
‘The English vowels a and o (or a and oh), as in lay, 
low, commonly taken to be single vowel sounds,’ are found, 
‘when analysed,’ to be ‘ double sounds—diphthongs.’ Now, 
‘this diphthong sound has become quite a habit with Eng- 
lish, and especially Southern English, speakers, and many 
persons cannot even hear that they pronounce other than 
a pure o or a sound.’ Thus, when they say ‘stage’ and 
‘rage, ‘may’ and ‘pay, the words they really utter are 
‘ staige, ‘raige, ‘maiy, ‘paiy. Nay: Mr. Swan fears 
that his subjects, ‘if not warned, will sin in utter inno- 
cence of heart inthis wacy : whereupon ‘ the diphthonged 
sound will become perfectly and painfully evident to Ger- 
man listeners. On the other hand, ‘ Don’t know’ is 
pronounced ‘ Dunno’—so at least Mr. Swan assures ; and 
the first vowel is exactly like the short German o ; there- 
fore our Tripper will not find all unfamiliar. Modified 
u and ch are hard nuts to crack. You manage one ‘ by 
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first saying oo and then without altering the lips trying to 
say ee’; and for the other you must ‘ put the mouth for | 
and try and pronounce hk’; and the hideous murmu;< 
you achieve are the very thing. Having thus prepared 
his subject, our Swan proceeds to ascend the highest 
heaven of translation : where ‘ Hurry up’ = Eilen Sie ; and 
‘Waiter, how much to pay ?’=Kellner, zahlen ? (would not 
the waiter impart this information of himself?) ; and 
‘Have you change ?’=Haben sie kleines Geld ? (ten to one 
the answer is ‘ Nein, mein Herr’). If with his customary 
polished gallantry the Perfect Tripper propose to himself 
to chuck the chambermaid under the chin, he will do wel| 
to reflect that she is called a Zimmermddchen, and is of the 
neuter gender, In numismatics he is taught that !,d.= 
Ein halber Pfennig: which is surely putting too fine a point 
upon it for the most impecunious among ’Arries ; and 
under ‘Time’ his attention is called to the fact that 
©12.30'=Halb Eins (an idiom which, by the way, exists in 
Scots). At the custom-house he is instructed to exclaim, 
‘I have nothing to declare’ (ch habe nichts cu versteuern) ; 
nay, to reiterate, all unabashed, ‘ No, nothing at all 

(= Nein gar nichts): howbeit those strange protuberances, 
which somewhat affect the perfect symmetry of his holi- 
day wear, have already caught the official eye. Then he is 
told how to leave his luggage—the greater problem ot 
how to find it again after it is left is not, alas! resolved ; 
he is instructed how to seek that traveller's paradise, ‘a 
good hotel, not too dear’; to call, engage, and quarrel with 
the German cabby, and so forth. All sorts of hotels are 
noted, from the ‘ huge caravanserai’ to the ‘ romantic rural 
Gasthaus embowered in flowers and trees, with its bier- 
garten and little outside tables, where the simple luxuries 
of life may be enjoyed for a ridiculously small price per 
day. The mouth waters 





nay, the heart burns—at this 
beautiful description. Where, O where, are those Bowers 
of Eden? Who could find it in his heart to grumble at 
the ‘ price, however ‘ ridiculously small’? But again ‘ the 
oracles are dumb,’ and Mr. Swan is off to something else. 
‘In Berlin every one has his key of the house and of the 
apartment of the family with whom he resides.’ Here, as 
commentators say, ‘the thought is obscure.” Why must 
every one in Berlin reside with a family? and by what 
law of more than Bismarckian severity are he and the 
family allowed only one room and two keys between them * 
Let us pass to the matter of victuals and drink. ‘ You 
take breakfast in your hotel, and often the midday meals 
wherever you happen to be.’ Sometimes, but not so often, 
perhaps by reason of the greater difficulty of the act, you 
will take them where you do nol happen to be. ‘ The fol- 
lowing may be given as an idea of the ordinary middle-class 
dinner at a fair German restaurant’; and then, surely 
from the depths of his imagination our Swan evolves his 
‘ideal’ banquet. It consists of soup and roast or boiled 
beef with potatoes, and ‘cauliflower, peas, sauerkraut, 
asparagus’; of cheese, with butter, beer, or wine, and a 
small cup of coffee ; and the price is ‘ say a shilling,’ as our 
author puts it with a fine air of damning the expense. 
Yet do we fear for our hapless Tripper. Surely he will 
be made to exclaim with the Scot (of fable) at sight of 
that all-too charming haggis: ‘ Man, but I’ll be ill the 
morn!’ Wiser, far wiser, to take this Gargantuan repast 
where you do not happen to be, for then how easy its 
digestion! But Mr. Swan is not without his stomachic, for 
some pages later you find him instructing his ‘Telemachus 
how to buy a penny cigar: a purchase which, if Telemachus 
follow it up, will simplify matters wonderfully. After a 
learned argument on some varieties of German sausage, 
Mr. Swan remarks that ‘in Vienna a curious custom pre- 
vails at the cafés’: you order your coffee, and ‘ the waiter 
brings with it a glass or two glasses of water ’—(‘the water 
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of Vienna being particularly clear and fresh ’)—and ‘in a 
while, even if you do not touch‘it, the waiter arrives with 
two more glasses, and sometimes as many as six glasses 
will be ranged round.’ Is ‘all this attention’ a hint that 
the Tripper needs a bath? or a suggestion that he ought 
to drink something for the good of the house? or is it 
pure pride in the exhibition of pure water? or is it a 
sign of mental weakness? or is it an optical delusion ? 
Who knows? and, after all, who cares? ‘The cooking on 
the whole in Germany is more solid and not so fanciful 
and delicate as the French’; and when you reflect on 
those quaint mixtures of raw herring, stewed cherries, and 
aromatic cheese, you grant the point. 

Mr. Swan concludes with half a page on literature. To 
this you turn with curiosity ; for what has the Perfect 
Tripper to do with letters? Nothing indeed : for this is 
a word on books about Germany, of which ‘one of the 
most amusing, and at the same time trenchant, lately 
published is Mr. J. K. Jerome’s Diary of a Pilgrimage.’ 
Thus has our Swan his Tripper’s deep-from-the-utmost- 
profound - of - bottomless -inanity - exactly - comprehended 
measure taken! We note that this is but No. 2 of the 
series. However prodigal the future, we shall not com- 
plain ; and perhaps the Millennium, with all the scattered 
of Israel restored to Palestine, will see the Tripper invest 
in ‘a parly. for Jerusalem, and boldly embark with no 
other guide than Mr. Swan's Colloquial Yiddish for Travellers. 





THE WHITE POPPY 

A RIOT of scarlet on gold, the red poppy of our native 

fields tosses heavy tresses with gipsy abandon; her 
sister of the sea-shore is golden, a yellow blossom that 
loves the keen salt savour of the spray. Of another hue 
is the poppy of history, of romance, of the muse. White 
as the stark death-shroud, pallid as the cheeks of that 
queen of a silent land whose temples she languorously 
crowns, ghost-like beside her fuller-blooded kin, she 
droops dream-laden, Papaver somniferum, the poppy of the 
magic juice of oblivion. In the royal plenitude of sum- 
mer, the scarlet blooms will sometimes seem but a red cry 
from earth in memory of the many dews of battle that 
have drenched these acres in years gone by, for little end 
but that these same ‘bubbles of blood’ might glow to- 
day ; the yellow flower does but hint of the gold that has 
dashed a thousand wrecks at her feet around these shores : 
for happier suggestion we must turn to her of the pallid 
petals, our white Lady of Consolation. Fitting hue to 
typify the crowning blessing of forgetfulness! Too often 
the sable robes of night dissemble sleeplessness, remorse, 
regret, self-questioning. Let black, then, rather stand 
for hideous memory: white for blessed blank oblivion, 
happiest gift of the gods! For who, indeed, can say that 
the record of his life is not crowded with failure and mis- 
take, stained with its petty cruelties of youth, its mean- 
nesses and follies of later years, all which storm and 
clamour incessantly at the gates of memory, refusing to 
be shut out? Leave us alone, O gods, to remember our 
felicities, our successes : only aid us, gods, aptly and dis- 
creetly to forget. 

Discreetly, we say ; for it is a tactful forgetfulness that 
makes for happiness. In the minor matter, for instance, 
of small money obligations, that shortness of memory 
which the school of Professors Panurge and Falstaff rashly 
praises, may often betray into some unfortunate allusion 
or reference to the subject which shall pain the delicate 
feelings of the obliger; or, if he be of coarser clay, shall 
lead him in his anger to express himself with unseemli- 
ness, and thereby to do violence to his mental tranquillity, 
in which alone, as Marcus Aurelius teacheth, lieth the 
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perfection of moral character. This is to be a stumbling- 
block and an offence against the brethren. It is better 
to keep just memory enough to avoid such hidden rocks 
and shoals; in which thing Mr. Swiveller is our great ex- 
emplar, whose mental map of London was a chart wherein 
every creditor was carefully ‘ buoyed.’ 

The wise man prays, we are told, for a good digestion : 
let us add to the prayer—and a bad memory. Truly we 
are sometimes tempted to think that we are the only ones 
cursed with this corroding canker. Our friends, we can 
swear, have all, without exception, atrocious memories ; 





why is ours alone so hideously vital? Yet this isolation 
must be imaginary ; for even as we engage in this selfish 
moan for help in our own petty case, we are moved to 
add a word for certain others who, meaning no ill, un- 
thinkingly go about to add to humanity's already heavy 
load of suffering. How much needless misery is caused 
in this world by the reckless ‘recollections’ of dramatic 
and other celebrities? You gods, in lending ear to our 
prayer, remember too, above all other sorts and conditions 
of men, these our poor erring brothers and sisters, the 
sometime sommilés of Mummerdom ! 

Moments there are, it is true, when this traitor spirit 
tricks you: when some subtle scent, some broken notes 
of an old song, nay, even some touch of a fresher air 
on your cheeks at night—a breath of ‘le vent qui vient a 
travers la montagne’—have power to ravish, to catch you 
back to the blissful days when you trod the one authentic 
Paradise. Moments only, alas! Then the evil crowd 
rushes in again, howls in the sacred grove, tramples down 
and defiles the happy garden; and once more you cry to 
Our Lady of Sleep, crowned of the white poppy. And 
you envy your dog who, for full discharge of a present 
benefaction having wagged you a hearty, expressive tail, 
will then pursue it gently round the hearth-rug till, in 
restful coil, he reaches it at last, and oblivion with it ; 
every one of his half-dozen diurnal sleeps being in truth 
a royal amnesty. 


But whose the hand that shall reach us the herb of 


healing? Perdita blesses every guest at the shearing 
with a handful of blossom ; but this gift is not to be asked 
of her with life and love before her. The fair Ophelia, 
rather: nay, for as a nursling she hugs her grief, and 


for her the memory of the past is a ‘ sorrow’s crown of 


sorrow. What flowers are these her pale hand offers ? 
‘ There ’'s pansies, that’s for thoughts!’ For me rather, 


O dear Ophelia, the white poppy of forgetfulness ! 





ROYAT 


{PEAKING generally, invalid England had rather look 
for health in Germany than in France. Whatever 

the reason, fashion or another, Homburg in August is 
literally possessed by the English, and most German 
watering-places are becoming playgrounds for London 
out of season. Anglicised Germany neither can nor does 
afford the same amount of change as other places where 
the Briton is not paramount ; but the wily Teuton has got 
up the English theory of comfort, and has laid himself 
out to provide us with the choicest of everything. All 
the same, his waters are not invariably the best, nor is his 
habitation to compare to some French ones, whether for 
natural features or historical associations. For instance, 
Royat, which is situate on an old volcano in Auvergne, 
has a character and a beauty of its own. Its waters are 
second to none for recuperative and tonic properties ; 
but it is only within, the last ten or twelve years that it 
has won the regard of England on the march. Here the 
air is so fine and clear that the distance is Italian in effect. 
Here the water which surges everywhere through cletts 
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in the lava is highly charged with carbonic acid gas, 
a property of especial service in affections of the throat 
and chest. Here cataracts burst from the gloom of the 
living rock, and find their way into the trout stream flow- 
ing through the valley. Here the plateaux and lower 
slopes are clothed with corn and vine, with stretches of 
heather above and beyond : until at last, upon the loftiest 
points, you come to the stern and savage presence of the 
rock, wind-beaten and desolate, where nothing grows but 
lichens and a few mountain herbs, and nothing lives and 
moves but some ruffianly bird of prey. 

The Casino opens on the 15th of June, when the band 
begins playing thrice a day in the park, which is the 
title assigned to three miserable little terraces cut in the 
hill-side, connecting the various springs, and forming a 
poor substitute for the gardens at Homburg. For all 
such as desire to rid themselves of their ailments luxuri- 
ously, Royat is far too primitive. The baths, and in 
some respects the hotels, leave much to be desired: 
especially the former, which might have satisfied the 
taste and requirements of the lieges of King Henry vi. 
But there is enough in Royat to compensate for all this, 
and the number of English visitors—to say nothing of 
Spanish Americans, Brazilians, Algerians, Roumanians— 
is said to be increasing year by year. The Roman Church 
is very strongly represented, and priests, monks, and 
nuns—the latter elaborately coiffed and wimpled: the 
brown rosaries be-ribanded with green, knotted cords so 
new and fresh—are encountered there at every step. 
Then, the mountain walks and drives are innumerable as 
they are charming. The peasants are a race of peasant- 
proprietors, although in certain localities the mélayer 
system obtains. They live by viticulture and the rearing 
of fruits (especially ‘ apricocks, as our fathers called 
them), and do most of their field labour with the assist- 
ance of their kine, yoking them to little carts or anti- 
quated ploughs, and leading, not driving, them a-field. The 
white-capped housewife walks before to show the way, 
her wooden shoes ringing upon the hard road, a rod under 
her arm and a distaff in her hand. At half-past four in 
the morning the Angelus rings her up; but here is none 
of that cruel and embittered hurry of the town. They are 
all peasants here, they tell you: they have their bit of 
land, and ‘the beggars all come from the towns, where 
people want to get money without making it.’ 

In winter-time the cold is extreme, and the inhabi- 
tants are snowed-up in their respective villages. It 
therefore behoves each householder during the summer 
to grow provant enough for himself, his family, and his 
flocks and herds from autumn round to spring. The 
poultry and kine, with now and then a long-legged pig, 
reside on the ground floor; and for the men there is 
plenty of sport with badgers, martens, even wolves. Here 
of old time the cave-dwellers sheltered on the heights, 
and fine flint relics have been found in the valleys. It was 
in Auvergne that Vercingetorix gathered his forces for the 
last stand against ‘the greatest man that ever lived in 
the tides of time’; and for centuries the Romans had so 
large a settlement at Royat that they must assuredly have 
entertained a very high opinion of her waters. At any 
rate, they built such baths as put to shame the shabby 
contrivances of to-day. As for the Saracens, if they came 
hither for plunder, they brought the Knights of Malta in 
their train, who built a fine church at Clermont, and 
whose castle, on an island in the river, still commands the 
valley of Royat. It was in the great plain of Clermont that 
Peter the Hermit preached the First Crusade, and in Old 
toyat itself are many houses whose lower stories are plainly 
Oriental, even as the leading characteristic of the place 
(which is dirt) is Oriental likewise. Last of all, here was the 
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battle-ground of the Albigenses. Here, where men of al] 
races and all creeds gather round the springs, and wash 
and are made whole, here was the scene of as bloody and 
desperate an achievement in hatred as the world, perhaps, 
has ever seen. It is a pity that carelessness should 
arrive at coarseness ; but France, in ceasing from godli- 
ness, in no wise took to cleanliness. Her devotion to 
‘le tob’ is purely an effect of mimicry, and her sanitary 
practice is still as ghastly to consider as her theory of 
sanitation is doubtless beautiful to behold. 





MUSSEL LIFE 

N ARTIN CLIFFORD’S address to Dryden, ‘Thou 
i art the dullest plant-animal that ever the earth 
produced,’ might well have been reserved for the mussel, 
surely one of the lowliest and most impotent of living 
things. The cockle can leap with some agility, and the 
scallop can bound along through the water by the rapid 
closure of the twin-valves of its shell ; but the mussel, in 
his adult condition, is beggared of activity, and indolently 
hangs from the rock to which he anchored himself in 
early life. With a poetic licence well-nigh unpardonable, 
Butler, in his Hudibras, attributes some prowess to him: 
for the Emperor Caligula 

‘ Engaged his legions in fierce bustles 

With periwinkles, prawns, and mussels !’ 
Before the mussel assumes the size and form that prove 
him fit for market, he passes through a varied experience. 
Cast upon the open sea by his parents, he bursts from his 
shell 


and swims freely by means of hairs which abundantly 





a minute globe visible only under the microscope— 
clothe his rotund form. These hairs, technically called 
‘cilia, are in constant and rapid motion, and enable the 
embryo-mussel, smaller in dimension than a grain of 
sand, to travel far from the ‘ seaup’ or mussel-bed where 
his parents pass their uneventful days. On his head waves 
a bristly crown, surmounted by a long ‘flagellum’ or 
whip-lash, which seems to form steering-gear. 
as he is in later days, in babyhood he is the most rest- 


Indolent 
less of beings. Ever in a hurry, he rushes hither and 
thither, lashing his cilia with the vigour of a drosky driver 
on the Nevski Prospekt. 
under a moderate magnifying power, speeding valiantly 
along, in happy unconsciousness of the weighty name 
wherewith naturalists encumber them ; for at this stage, 
about twenty-eight hours after birth, they are styled 


Such embryos may be seen, 


‘ trochospheres.’ 

Odd transformations rapidly supervene. 
flap provided with cilia protrudes in front, and within the 
crystal body, digestive organs, liver, muscles, and nerves 


A tongue-like 


gradually develop, while a transparent shell encloses the 
whole like a corselet. The creature is now appropriately 
called a ‘veliger, for the tongue-like pad or velum is 
mainly used in progression. A crown of tentacles still exists 
marking the head-end—for the mussel, with the cockle 
and the clam, may be said to possess a head, though at no 
time does he display a tail. On the under side of the head 
the mouth opens, and its lower protruding lip ultimately 
forms the tongue, or more accurately the foot, of the 
mature mollusc. The veligers of the mussel are scarce 
distinguishable from those of the clam and the cockle. 
Dr. John Wilson’s figure of the mussel (in his valuable 
St. Andrews memoir) might pass for Lovén’s outline of 
the cockle, or Fullarton’s drawing of the clam. Two 
brownish spots near the gullet of the baby mussel have 
been pronounced eyes, though the throat would seem 
an undesirable place for organs of vision. The mussel 
veliger, moreover, has ears, and judging from their deli- 
cate structure he must be cognisant of the voices of the 
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deep. Swimming veligers may be captured in the neigh- 
bourhood of mussel-beds by floating a fine tow-net along 
the surface of the summer sea. When the creature is a 
quarter of an inch long, a well-formed shell of prismatic 
substance is present: the innermost pearly layer is a 
later formation. Subsequent growth involves little change 
beyond that of size, for the larva exhibits all the main 
features of the adult. 

According to Dr. Wilson, the eggs are formed in the 
mantle and at the base of the foot: but they occur also 
upon the surface of other organs, and are produced in great 
quantity. The eggs apparently sink when poured from 
the female ; but the newly hatched embryo rises to the 
surface, and along with myriads of other minute creatures 
affords sustenance for the young of the food-fishes abound- 
ing in the upper waters. A curious bunch of threads (the 
byssus) is formed by a peculiar secreting gland, and the 
young mussel is able thus to attach himself to some basis 
—shore rocks, wooden piles, and other sites—and_pro- 
bably never leaves the chosen spot. Sometimes the young 
mussel may by chance alight upon a living object, such as a 
fish ; and in the University Museum of St. Andrews is pre- 
served a large haddock, his gill-chamber choked up by an 
enormous mussel that had settled therein as a veliger 
and flourished in his unique situation. The mussel, well- 
nigh ubiquitous, will establish himself upon almost any 
site. When the conditions are favourable, as in the 
estuary of a river, he frequently forms extensive beds or 
‘seaups,, whence the markets are supplied with enor- 
mous quantities. London alone is said to consume over 
three thousand tons a year. Large as is the domestic 
demand, however, a vastly greater quantity is required 
by sea-fishermen, especially those on the Scottish coast, 
who bait their long lines with these succulent mor- 
sels. Sir Thomas Boyd has stated that in 1887 close 
upon fourteen thousand tons of mussels were used as 
bait in Scotland, at a cost of nearly £16,000, and this 
enormous amount was exclusive of supplies from England, 
Ireland, France, and Holland not officially recorded. The 
mussel-beds, despite their value as a source of revenue, 
have been deplorably ruined. Such an area, for example, 
as the Clyde mussel-scaup, said to have yielded during 
the last half-century over one hundred thousand tons 
of mussels, has been recklessly laid waste. But the 
remedy is not difficult to find, for it is no longer true to 
say,as Professor Ray Lankester was compelled to confess 
in the last edition of The Encyclopwdia Britannica, that 
the life-history of the mussel had ‘ not been fully studied.’ 
Recent scientific memoirs, notably that of Dr. Wilson, 
have furnished the requisite knowledge, and the recupera- 
tion of our valuable and wasted mussel-beds is far from 
being a Herculean task. Epwarp E. Prince. 





MURMURA PONT! 


HIS cluck of water in the tangles— 
What said it to the Angles? 
What to the Jutes, 
This wave sip-sopping round the salt-sea roots ? 
With what association did it hit on 
The tympanum of a Damnonian Briton ? 
To tender Guinevere, to Britomart 
The stout of heart, 
Along the guarded beach 
Spoke it the same sad speech 
It speaks to me— 
This crooning of the sea ? 


Surely the plash 

Of water upon stones, 

Encountering in their ears the tones 
Of dominant passions masterful, 
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Made but a bourdon for the chord 

Of a great key, that rested lord 

Of all the music, straining not the bones 

Of Merlin’s skull ; 

And in the ear of Vivian its frets 

Were silver castanets 

That tinkled ’mong the vanities, and quickened 
The free, full-blooded pulse : 

Not sickened 

Her soul, not stabbed her to the heart. 


Strange that to me the gurgling of the dulse 
Allays no smart, 
Consoles no nerve, 
Rounds off no curve— 
Alack ! 
Comes rather like a sigh, 
A question that has no reply— 
Opens a deep misgiving 
W hat is this life I ’m living— 
Our fathers were not so... 
Silence, thou moaning wrack ! 
And yet I do not know— 
And yet . . . 1 would go back. 
T. E. Browy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
STILL ON THE FENCE? 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Surbiton, 2d September 1891. 

SiR,—Conservative Home Secretaries may vacillate and 
Conservative Colonial Ministers be maladroit : but a wise man 
at the head of them shall save the Empire from ruin after all. 
Your ‘Jmpenitent Mugwump’ will do better to leave his aca- 
demic scruples and join us in keeping the floodgates he speaks 
of shut. A certain amount of legislation and even of recon- 
struction may be necessary on Tory as well as on Radical 
principles, Conservatism of the purely obstructive—of what 
Lord Beaconsfield called the mulish or sterile and obstinate— 
type is out of date. But Tory statesmen may be trusted to 
administer the rod to the fool’s back and never to yield to 
rebellion : which, after all, is the main point, to the Mugwump 
as well as ourselves. The Mugwump vote is very well worth 
considering : it will turn the next election. But I think we 
may count on it after all. Mr. Balfour’s opportunism may be 
a mistake ; but ours is the merest wisdom, and that of your 
impenitent correspondent would be common petulance.—I am, 
etc., UNIONIST. 





THE MYSTERY OF FLITTING 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 31st August 1891. 
‘ The stone that is rolling can gather no moss,’ 
—THOMAS TUSSER. 

SIR,—We moved our /ares and fenates upwards of three 
months ago, and up to now cannot halloo as if we were out of 
the wood. Theend isnot yet. I have consulted Noah Webster 
and the illustrious Dr. Jamieson, both which lexicographers evi- 
dently look upon the verb ‘to flit’ as a word calling for variety 
and force in the matter of definition (guod vide). 1 have gone 
into various histories with the view of ascertaining when flitting 
began, and what it seemed to lead to. It has all the prestige 
of antiquity. The removal of our first parents from Paradise 
was a fearful instance of unrestfulness. The first-born, ‘a man 
gotten from the Lord,’ by fratricidal fury made his unrest so 
terrible that he could not find a place of repentance. Lot, 
with his good points, minus the qualifications and drawbacks, 
seemed to be rather averse from removing at all; and in his 
case we find the exception to the rule, for it would have been 
well for the patriarch and his consort if they had bowed to the 
coming storm and gone forth more briskly. 

In each and all of these and other instances, ejection is per- 
haps the correct word. But Scots people, and notably the 
citizens of Edinburgh, often remove without either rhyme or 
reason. A celebrated Scots D.D. once said of a learned and 
revered brother who had frequent calls to change his field of use- 
fulness, ‘that if ever he got to heaven he would not be long 
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there before he would desire to get out again.’ Had this restive 
minister been presented—well ! elsewhere, he would probably 
have desired to rest and be thankful. 

But to come to our own humdrum case, we have had no dulce 
domum in the full sense of the phrase since Whitsunday, and 
now we are long past Lammas. The British workman has been 
like a man in possession, and his tinkering has resembled the 
hammering inside a large boiler or the building of a Clyde steam- 
ship. He sometimes begins early in the morning, he comes and 
he goes very much at his own pleasure, and he does not always 
keep tryst. He takes possession of the kitchen range, and it 
becomes difficult to get a boiled potato, and a resort to sand- 
wiches and such-like is an instance of the effect of his contriv- 
ances and operations. There is one class, at least, of operatives 
who are believed to make holes in the region of the bath-room, 
and if trade is likely to become dull he makes ¢wo holes—not 
thorough tunnels, but certain to become so in due time-—for a 
fresh and profitable job. 

In our case we are not likely to have another revolution soon : 
but, depend upon it, many people in this city will go through the 
torture again and again before the end of the century. Some 
merely set up their belongings in a temporary way, it being 
highly probable with them that the family history of 1891 will 
be in the main repeated in 1892. Such people should dwell in 
tents. They are like unto the servant-girl of the period (the 
old school is well-nigh worn out), and the whole result may be 
disappointing to master, mistress, and maid ; but it makes work 
for lorry-owners, cabmen, and the numberless classes of those 
who, under the guise of setting to rights, effect repairs, or it 
may be produce perforations. 

A great many years ago the writer had occasion to pass 
through the street where an ingenious polyartist had his maga- 
zine and dwelling, and was now superintending the removal of 
the stores of his old curiosity shop, his fouth o’ nick-nackets, his 
table, chairs, bed and bedding. I knew the man, and offered 
sympathy. ‘Ay,’ said he, ‘we are just suffering the pangs o’ 
parturition.’ He must have used the strange word jocularly, 
for was he not the author of a learned treatise on the War 
Galleys of the Ancients, besides being the constructor of one 
machine intended for a fly in the air and another to stride over 
the depths of river and ocean? The machines did not quite 
reach perfection ; but a man’s life does not last for ever, so while 
it was to-day this enterprising genius would go on as Watt did 
with the steam-engine. He looked forward to a flight from 
Salisbury Crags to Corstorphine Hill, and a voyage in a sort of 
snow-shoe apparatus from Leith Pier to Burntisland; but 
he did not mean again to peril life and limb as he did in the 
early trial when ribs were broken and immersion was his lot. 
He had in view a lay figure to use in the next trials. A good 
few years ago he made a final flitting. He was eccentric, 
but honest, genial, and ingenious. I know not what became of 
his remarkable machines and his wondrous museum. His 
perseverance reminded me of a U.S. story. Some stalwart 
Yankees were taking turn about in an attempt to throw a huge 
stone across a river. A stranger appeared on the scene and 
asked to be allowed to make atrial. He was jeered at as not 
being equal to the job, but he said to one of the giants that he 
would bet ten dollars that he could throw him over the stream. 
The stakes were lodged, and squash went the big man into the 
water, from which he emerged demanding the cash. ‘ No, no!’ 
said the stranger, ‘I did not say I could do it the first time: I 
am ready to go on till to-morrow morning.’ The money was 
handed him, full tale : on which the new-comer departed, and 
he was well advised to remove out of the district. It is ever 
safe for such fellows to flit. 

If ever I become Chancellor of the Exchequer, I will seek to 
raise a poll-tax on all flittings. But the chance is very small.— 
I am, etc., AN AGED PERIPATETIC. 





REVIEWS 


IN MELANESIA 


By R. H. CoDRINGTON, D.D. 
The Clarendon Press. 


The Melanesians. Oxford : 


Anthropology has leaped so suddenly into popularity that its 
professors have scarce had time to sift the travellers’ tales upon 
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which they would found their new science. Theories have been 
warmly entertained though they have no better foundation than 
idle report. But if we take Dr. Codrington’s most admirable 
work as typical of the system which will prevail in the future, 
there is no reason why anthropology and folk-lore should not 
some day claim their place among the exact sciences. Here 
at least we stand on no uncertain ground. A trained scholar, 
an impartial critic, an indefatigable observer, Dr. Codrington 
has spent a quarter of a century among the people whose 
manners and customs it has been his to depict. His book js 
destined for the student rather than the dilettante. It will not 
serve—like Zhe Earl and the Doctor—to fleet the time joyously ; 
but you cannot read it without being convinced of its accuracy 
and intelligence. The author has no axe to grind. He is a 
missionary, and is endowed, as he tells you, ‘ with his full share 
of the prejudices and predilections belonging to missionaries’ ; 
but he conscientiously conceals his bias. In the bitter con- 
troversy which is just now raging round the matriarchate and 
polygamy he takes no part. His business is the historian’s: 
he is content to record what his rare experience has revealed 
to him, and to leave the elegant task of speculation to others 
less fortunate in their opportunities. 

That the book is the harvest of twenty-five years is proof 
enough that the secrets of primitive man are not easily sur- 
rendered. The savage is at once coy and cunning, and, having 
a sense of fun, is apt to tell the too-credulous inquirer whatever 
that estimable gentleman wishes to hear. Many years of study 
are the necessary but irksome prelude to scientific investiga- 
tion, and Dr. Codrington modestly asserts that his ‘ own time 
of learning has been all-too short.’ 
a picturesque impression is permitted infinite latitude. So 
long as he produces a book entertaining, whimsical, and re- 
flective, with just enough local colour to seduce the reader, none 
in his senses would demand information or statistics. But also 
none would appeal to him as to one having authority. For the 
man of letters travel is not an end but a motive. We read Mr. 
Stevenson’s 7rave/s with a Donkey or Fielding’s incomparable 
Voyage to Lishon—not because we have an interest in the 
Cevennes or are curious concerning the Isle of Wight, but— 
because we find a perpetual delight in the author’s habit of 
thought and method of expression. The wandering artist need 
see no more of a foreign country than suffices to suggest a 
pretty reverie: if he misread strange customs and rush too 
hastily into generalisation, he incurs no reproach. He carries 
in his brain, as it were in a knapsack, all the materials of his 
craft. A fresh aspect, an unforeseen episode, are enough to 
call upa hundred images fashioned long since and needing but 
the touch of association to call them into active being. For so 
daintily equipped a traveller the route makes no matter : Tim- 
buctoo is as fruitful a goal as the valley of Thames. But the 
traveller who seeks a foreign shore that he may add to the 
sum of our knowledge leaves fancy and reflection behind him. 
His mind should be a tabula rasa, sensitive to impression 
but inhuman as a photographic plate. Such an one is Dr. 
Codrington’s, and therefore his book comes within the sphere 
of science. His ideal is none the less lofty because it is un- 
romantic. ‘When a European has been living for two or 
three years among savages,’ he writes, quoting Mr. Fison, 
‘he is sure to be fully convinced that he knows all about them ; 
when he has been ten years or so amongst them, if he be an 
observant man, he finds that he knows very little about them, 
and so begins to learn.’ However, Dr. Codrington remained 
in the South Seas long enough to wear out his second spell of 
ignorance, and with a wise restraint he confined his observations 
to the groups he knew best. 

In Melanesia he has left no gleanings. He has investigated 
and described the life, superstitions, handicraft, and folk-lore of 
the people with a fulness and authority which give his work an 
absolute finality. Contact with the white man, the introduc- 
tion of an ill-suited civilisation, the preaching of an alien gospel, 
are fast destroying the character of the savage and reducing 
his habits to a hideous uniformity. The Melanesians can 
boast of no history, nor are they wont to cherish tradition 
They look no further than their own memory, so that they 
are more familiar with the practices of the missionary than 
with the customs of their forebears. Of course many ancient 
institutions still flourish among them. Though not divided into 
tribes, yet each community recognises the existence of two or 
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more Classes, called Kema, which are exogamous, and wherein 
descent is reckoned through the mother. But it is their en- 
thusiasm for clubs and secret societies which distinguishes the 
Melanesians from their fellows in the South Seas. The Dukduk 
of New Britain, the /aumaze of Banks Islands, the still more 
sinister Suge, in spite of the ferocity of their initiatory rites, are 
regarded with reverence and superstitious awe. No native 
Melanesian can aspire to ‘ good form’ unless he be admitted 
into one or more of these mysterious clubs. Exclusion means 
social ruin. Not only is he deprived, if he be pilled, of all 
influence in the State, but even matrimony is impossible for 
him: no well-conducted girl will stoop to marry a club-less 
man. And yet admission into the Dukduk—let us say—con- 
fers no privileges. A youth does not thereby become an 
édnB8os or assume the duties of manhood. It is all a matter 
of pigs; and even an infant in arms may, if his father be 
rich, be enrolled a member of the most occult of all the 
societies. Even in England the thoughtful father will put 
his son’s name down for his own favourite club while he is yet 
in the nursery, that when he arrives at man’s estate he may 
enjoy a postprandial slumber in an historical arm-chair. In the 
Melanesian clubs ‘ladies’ nights’ are very properly unknown: 
indeed, if women or uninitiate men approach the sacred pre- 
cinct they are instantly despatched. Those who know nothing 
of the constitution of the Zamate believe that the initiated 
enter into communion with the ghosts of the dead. But 
the secret has been so religiously kept that it is quite plain 

as was perhaps the case with the Eleusinian mysteries, and is 
doubtless the case with modern Freemasonry—that there is no 
secret to keep. The neophyte had but to learn the intricacies 
of the new costume and the tricks whereby the voice of warn- 
ins was produced. The obscenity and cruelty, which were 
alleged by the ignorant to be part of the ceremony, have been 
largely exaggerated. Of obscenity there is none, and the cruelty 

brutal as it Sometimes is—is only such as will test the 
fearlessness and endurance of the aspirant. Of late years the 
secret—or the lack of secret—has leaked out, and the clubs of 
the Banks Islanders are not what they were. They have 
multiplied as fast as those trivial clubs wherefor undergra- 
duates are wont to design fearful and wonderful blazers, and 
membership has become as cheap a distinction as the right to 
wear the weird colours of a country cricket-club. And were it 
not for ‘form,’ which exercises as ruthless a tyranny in the 
South Pacific as in Pall Mall, who in the world would endure 
the process of initiation? Here is the brutality which gave 
a youth of sixteen a place in the Qatu. First of all he was 
stripped and forced to kneel into a row of 4a/avo leaves (of the 
nettle-tree), sprinkled with hot salt water. And the leaves 
‘bite exceedingly,’ and ‘ when he came out he cried as he never 
did before or since, and nearly fainted with pain.’ Then his 
food was mashed in the ground and mixed with filth. But 
tests severer still were held in reserve. ‘Then we had to take 
up live embers in our hands’—we quote from a native’s own 
account: ‘they stood round us with guns, and we laid hold on 
that burning fire ; they commanded us to do it, and we laid 
hold on that fire. And we lay down on the ground, and they 
trod upon us; they all ran over us, one of them taking the 
lead, and when he had stamped on us as he ran they all 
stamped on us.’ The simplicity of this narrative cannot be 
bettered, and the courage displayed is not unworthy the 
knightly ideal. Little enough is gained by this discomfort and 
this intrepidity. The initiate is permitted to wear a badge, for 
which piece of ‘swagger’ even civilised man will endure many 
buffetings. He is also entitled to take part in the mystic dance 
of his club. But this privilege is not without its anxieties. 
The older members stand by, bow in hand, interested specta- 


‘tors of the performance. Nor do they scruple to shoot if they 


note a false step. Human nature is the same all the world 
over, and we have heard of cowboys in a Texan drinking-saloon 
using their six-shooters for a similar purpose. 

lr. Codrington’s account tof Melanesian superstitions and 
folk-lore is no less lucid and temperate than his exposition 
of the clubs. The fairy stories of these islanders, like the cycle 
of Brer Rabbit himself, deal most often with the prowess and 
cunning of birds, beasts, or fishes. Here is an anecdote to 
prove that a belief in the intelligence—the humanity—of the 
animal world is not uncommon. The Wango people of San 
Cristoval relate ‘that in moonlight nights they paddle over to 
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the little island Bin, and, quietly creeping up the beach, find 
the crabs occupied in a dance, two large and old ones in the 
centre, beating time with one claw upon the other, and the rest 
circling round and waving their claws, as the dancing natives 
wave their clubs.’ Where are Mr. Knight and his land-crabs 
now? 


PRACTICAL POLITICS 


The Elements of Politics. By HENRY SiDGWICK. London : 
Macmillan. 

‘The word politics, sir” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘comprises in 
itself a difficult study of no inconsiderable magnitude.’ Mr. 
Pickwick was, in every sense of the word, a philosopher ; and 
his spirit rests on the most admirable of Cambridge professors, 
who has written’ us an elementary treatise in six hundred and 
fifty pages. Some years ago Professor Sidgwick became im- 
pressed with the need of a book which should expound within 
convenient compass ‘the chief general considerations that 
enter into the rational discussion of political questions in 
modern States.’ On all such questions the citizens of a free 
country are accustomed (from comparatively early years) to 
pronounce very confident decisions ; and the aim of Profes- 
sor Sidgwick’s political theory is to introduce greater clear- 
ness and consistency into our thought and reasoning. No 
English writer since Bentham has attempted to deal with 
the subject as a whole. Now, Professor Sidgwick has in 
several ways the advantage of Bentham. In the first place, as 
himself remarks, he has been able to read Austin, Holland, 
and Pollock, with Bagehot and Bluntschli; while his friends 
Mr. Dicey and Mr. Bryce have corrected and criticised his 
proofs. And (second) he holds with Lord Salisbury, as against 
Mr. Spencer, that political sagacity is the virtue of a statesman, 
and that an ounce of empiricism is worth a pound of theory. 
Which should endear him to the British mind. True, the 
talent for impartiality of the author of Zhe Methods of Ethics 
is sometimes disconcerting. He has a knack of stating 
and recommending three inconsistent opinions at once, while 
successfully concealing his own. The reader of his ‘com- 
prehensive and many-sided view’ of British government shall 
know all it is meet a man should know about the principles 
of politics. But whether the result is likely to be one more 
follower of Mr. Balfour or another devotee of John Burns 
is not at first sight very obvious. The fact is that the Pro- 
fessor is just saved by his practical intelligence from arrant 
Liberalism. You shall find him, for instance, advocating the 
abolition of the Throne, the Church, and the Empire, assert- 
ing the right of revolution, or setting forth the expediency of 
reforming the House of Lords into a Chamber of Notables. 
Yet his freedom from conviction shall be so obvious withal, 
his mitigatory clauses so many, and his language generally so 
gentle and persuasive, as to disarm criticism. His Liberalism 
has become purely academic—as you should say, a pious 
eccentricity. He is as sure as the best of us that the basis of 
society is custom and unconscious instinct. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
says that an idea not dangerous is unworthy of being called an 
idea. But Mr. Wilde is notoriously paradoxical. Professor 
Sidgwick (for his part) is too sensible ever to commit himself 
toan idea. Nowand again he may seem to be onthe a prtort 
road. But it is always a-priority after the event. 

In reality the book is—not a philosophic speculation but—an 
analysis of things as they are: anda very good one. The theory 
of civil rights which it propounds—the theory mainly adopted 
in the legislation of modern government—is based on Indivi- 
dualistic principles. But the assumptions of /azssez_ faire must 
be subject to reservations. The individual must submit both 
to paternal and to socialistic interference, the proper limits of 
which depend on economic and political conditions. Our re- 
presentative system, in its best form, will realise that union 
of aristocracy with democracy which Aristotle expressed by 
Todreia. But to this end we must away with the Liberal doc- 
trine of delegacy. ‘The periodical election of legislators should 
be understood as a selection of persons believed to possess 
superior political capacity.’ If it be so understood, it is reason- 
able to assume that the responsibilities and experience of such 
persons must tend to increase their original advantage in poli- 
tical insight. It certainly cannot conduce to good govern- 
ment to let their judgment be overruled at any moment by 
the opinions of an ignorant and inexperienced majority. A 
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member of Parliament who does not follow his own best 
judgment, even when it brings him into conflict with the 
temporary opinions and sentiments of a majority of his con- 
stituents, should be held guilty of a plain dereliction of duty. 
Professor Sidgwick, in a word, agrees with us. He would 
have a democracy, by all means : but one in which the people 
does not govern. 

Many of his other opinions are equally sound. He looks 
forward, in the conventional spirit of Liberalism, to a bagman’s 
millennium in which all the West European States shall form 
one polity. But meanwhile he is no fanatic for Free Trade. 
He speaks with cautious approval of retaliatory duties ; and 
if he condemn Protection on the whole, it is—not because 
Protection in itself is necessarily disadvantageous but—‘ be- 
cause a really judicious protection of native industry implies a 
wisdom and strength on the part of Government which we can- 
not practically expect to obtain.’ In the same way, with re- 
gard to pauper immigration, he feels that cosmopolitanism is 
no doubt admirable as a sentiment, but that ‘the right and 
duty of each Government is to promote the interest of a deter- 
minate group of human beings, bound together by the tie of a 
common nationality, and to consider the expediency of ad- 
mitting foreigners and their products solely from this point 
of view.’ 

In one direction, at all events, Professor Sidgwick is a very 
practical reformer. He would have a Supreme Executive 
elected by the Legislature, with subordinate officials holding 
office independently of party ties. If, on the other hand, a 
Parliamentary Executive be retained, he would have us mitigate 
the bad effects of two-party government in several ways. Legis- 
lation not closely connected with executive business might be 
entrusted to parliamentary committees other than the Cabinet; 
the headships of most of the executive departments might be 
made non-political; and the stability of government might be 
increased by expecting Ministers to retire—not whenever their 
measures were defeated but—only on a formal vote of want of 
confidence. Again, the Referendum (an institution markedly 
Conservative in its tendencies) might be appealed to, on rare 
occasions, as a weapon against fadmongers and fanatics, 
Finally, the evils of the party system might be checked and 
controlled by (the usual cure) the formation of another party— 
the development, that is, of Mugwumpery. 

We may not, of course, hope to agree with Professor Sidgwick 
in all, or even in most, things ; but we have to thank him tor 
an extremely valuable treatise. He is not a Bentham—fortu- 
nately for his generation. He is scarcely, indeed, an original 
thinker. But he is at once learned and practical, balanced in 
judgment, wise in counsel, and moderate in speech. The pre- 
sent work has been long and anxiously expected ; but it will 
not disappoint his friends. There are a few errata in the text 
which might still be corrected ; as, for example, a misprint on 
p. 252. ‘Firstly,’ as a substitute for ‘first,’ is unpleasant read- 
ing: especially when the practice varies from page to page. 
‘Maximise’ is nota pretty word. But the index is fair, and 
the abstract of the chapters remarkably full and complete. 
The book as a whole is a storehouse of well-arranged opinions. 
It would be unfair to contrast it in any way with the recent pro- 
ductions, at once slighter and more theoretical, of Mr. Spencer ; 
but it would probably not suffer by the comparison. Its ap- 
pearance is certainly opportune: it might almost serve as a 
dissertation for its author’s political fellowship. The taint of 
his Liberalism, as we have seen, is only skin-deep. Political 
parties (it has been said) resolve themselves at last into two: 
that which holds with Solomon, that a rod is for the fool’s back; 
and that which holds with the fool himself, that a crown is for 
his head, a vote for his mouth, and all the universe for his 
belly. Of these two, at all events, there is no doubt as to 
which one Professor Sidgwick belongs : and it is not the party 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION 


Criticism and Fiction. By W.D. HOWELLS. London : 
Osgood. 

The bumpkin who has never peeped beyond the village 
wherein he was born and bred esteems his parish pump a 
masterpiece of architecture. In his eye the hillock behind his 
cottage bulks larger than the Alps ; the tap-room of the ‘ Red 
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Lion, his nightly solace and resort, is for him a veritable palace 
of entertainment. You tell him that the world outside shines 
with a purer radiance ; he shrugs his shoulders, and murmurs 
that the pig-sty is clean enough for him. But he inspires pity 
rather than anger, for his swinish contentment is not immodest ; 
he does not presume to limit the world by the measure of his 
own vision. The bumpkins of literature seldom display a 
tolerance so discreet. Mr. W. D. Howells, whose shortsighted. 
ness obscures whatever lies beyond the side-walks of his 
native village, avenges his infirmity by insolent vituperation, 
His Criticism and Fiction is a noisy panegyric of parochialism, 
a malevolent attack upon the dead masters of the great craft 
himself has elected to pursue. There is no sacred tradition 
which is not despicable for Mr. Howells ; no austere con- 
vention that he does not cover with the insult of his patronage, 
Genius is not commonly encountered in the street-cars; there- 
fore a belief in it seems to him a mischievous superstition. ‘At 
least three-fifths of the literature called Classic is trash,’ writes 
this Bostonian, ‘and often very filthy trash. He bounds 
greatness by the sewers of Boston, by the [epoch of his own 
scurrility. Shakespeare, one of ‘ those poor Islanders,’ is often. 
times ‘merely Elizabethan in his coarseness, his courtliness, 
his imperfect sympathy.’ How choice the irony of ‘merely 
Elizabethan’! How magnificent to pillory oneself as ‘ merely 
Bostonian’! Even though we be ‘ thumb-fingered,’ we may at 
least congratulate ourselves that courtliness is not yet esteemed 
a vice among us. The world in which Swift and Johnson, 
Pope and Fielding, Smollett and Richardson, lived and wrought 
is ‘that droll little eighteenth-century world.’ Thackeray is a 
‘caricaturist, Scott a Jacobite who ‘can still amuse young 
people.’ ‘Le Pére Goriot is not worthy the name of novel’: 
not worthy the name, that is, which has been put upon Sv/as 
Lapham and The Lady of the Aroostook. Mr. Howells pre- 
faces his farrago of envy and ignorance by a condemnation of 
the critic. Did he boast a shred of humour, he had stayed 
his pen at this. Is it nobler to vilify the dead than to reprove 
the living? to spit on the graves of heroes than to dispraise 
such as outrage their memory? We trow nof. 

‘A writer passes his whole life in fitting himself for a cer- 
tain kind of performance,’ writes this magnanimous criticaster ; 
‘the critic does not ask why, or whether the performance is 
good or bad ; but if he does not like the kind, he instructs 
the writer to go off and do some other sort of thing.’ Scott 
and Balzac, Dickens and Thackeray, devoted their lives to 
the practice of their art. The gentleman permitted to write 
at large in the hinder parts of Harfer’s asks nojquestion con- 
cerning the performance: he merely condemns the kind, and 
waves aside the whole of romance to make way for Mr. George 
W. Cable and Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. And what of himself? 
Where, we should like to know, are the ‘modesty and candor’ 
he demands of others ? 

But the man has set himself far beyond the reach of courtesy. 
His feeling of proportion is as blunt as his sense of humour. 
Dead to the mellowing influence of tradition, contemptuous of 
history, he believes that because noble deeds are never done 
in Boston, noble deeds were never done elsewhere. His under- 
standing of the eighteenth century, as of Scott, proves him 
blind and deaf to all save the sights and sounds of a country 
without a past, a stranger to glory, and beggared of distinction. 
The American, he tells you, breathes a rarefied air: that is 
to say, he can see far because there is no beautiful image to 
impede his vision. But ‘he ought to be modest in his advan- 
tage.’ The privilege of insolence, of writing foolishly concern- 
ing others’ ‘thumb-fingered apprehension,’ is reserved for Mr. 
W. D. Howells. Also, in America ‘ journeymen carpenters and 
plumbers strike for four dollars a day,’ and therefore can afford 
to feed their minds upon Mr. Howells’ cheap gentility. So far 
does man’s overweening self-esteem carry him, that we have 
a right to question his sanity. For him all that is admirable 
in literature must needs be American. ‘ American,’ in fact, 
plays the same part in his vocabulary as ‘Celtic’ in Mr. 
Grant Allen’s. Not long since Mr. Howells, finding in Mr. 
Kipling’s work invention, romance, adventure, all such quali- 
ties as may be looked for in one whose race has known the 
joy of conquest and the pangs of defeat, condemned it with 
a blindness of scorn. Mr. Henry James, an eloquent and 
catholic critic, whose generous method is the very antithesis 
of his compatriot’s, has introduced Life’s Handicap to America. 
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Whereon Mr. Howells falls to glorifying its author, and pro- 
nounces his sympathy ‘American.’ This way madness lies, 
and no future exploit of Mr. Howells can surprise us. There 
is but one drop of bitterness in his cup. ‘ We have Death, too, 
in America.’ And as Death, even in a country where plumbers 
do strike for four dollars a day and patent medicines flourish, 
has a trick of being romantic, its manner must offend the Bos- 
tonian mind more bitterly than its effect. But Mr. Howells 
will live out his life in that nimble and rarefied air which he 
loves so well ; he will look a long way, and yet never see over 
his garden wall ; and until the end, when he feels the hand 
of the Great Destroyer, which not even democratic vulgarity 
can elude, will still trample under foot the modesty and fair- 
mindedness which he recommends others to cultivate. 

And who are the gods to whom this unwilling critic deigns to 
offer his worship? The work of Miss Murfree and Miss Sarah 
O. Jewitt, we are told, ‘ often leaves little to be desired’ : a lumi- 
nous and discriminating pronouncement. Upon their altar are 
Thackeray and Dickens, Scott and Dumas, Balzac and three- 
fifths of the classics, to be offered up. In their happiest mo- 
ments they are inspired to ‘report the phrase and carriage of 
every-day life.’ But there is that in art which even the photo- 
grapher cannot understand : and, in spite of Mr. Howells, it is 
unlikely that the Kodak will usurp the realm of Velasquez, or 
that the phonograph—even though it be set up in Boston’s 
wittiest parlour—will thrust Balzac from his throne. Short- 
band is a poor substitute for imagination. There is no lie so 
preposterous but a man of genius can make it truth. Homer 
and the Arabian Nights are still credible ; but yesterday’s 
newspaper is a dubious authority. The Three Musketeers are 
living friends, fashioned of blood and bone. Who remembers 
them that wooed Zhe Lady of the Aroostook? Verily, in 
the kingdom of art a dead lion is better than a thousand 
live dogs. 


TONAL AS A MAN OF LETTERS 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Glasgow. Vol. 1.: 1887- 
1891. Glasgow: Sinclair. 

The Gaelic Society of Glasgow is a ‘representative medium 
to promote the much-neglected claims and interests of Celtic 


literature’; and this is the first volume of its 7vramsactions.- 


They deserve the praise implied by the Lowland Scots peasant 
when he says that a thing is ‘no sae Hielant.’ The papers, 
that is, are not at all blatant, are in fair English and excellent 
taste, and offer nothing particularly new or valuable. Possibly 
the Z7ransactions may improve with time, for there are many 
things ‘benorth the Mont’ which will repay the student of 
literature and folk-lore and philosophy, to say no more. It is 
noted that there has been a Celtic Renaissance, but there is no 
statement of causes. In Scotland these are not hard to discover. 
The century has witnessed a curious revival of forms of speech 
(the Flemish is one striking instance) that seemed destined to 
disappear. The fondness of the Queen for things Highland 
has made them popular and even fashionable. The modern 
fancy for mountain scenery, expressed in an ever-waxing rush 
of tourists, has turned them into the playground of Great 
Britain, from that of her which shoots and fishes even to that 
which rejoices in circular tours. Then, too, there is the natural 
reaction from the scorn with which the Highlands were re- 
garded a century ago. The Waverley Novels marked the 
turning-point, and Sir Walter is still an influence. Which 
should be enough for the most inquiring mind. 

One of the best papers is that on the life and songs of 
Donald Macleod, ‘the Skye bard,’ who in the course of his 
picturesque and variegated career was collector of road-rates, 
fisherman to Macleod of Macleod, checker in a flour-mill in 
America, and general merchant in his native island. At sixty 
he married a wife of nineteen, by whom he had ten children 
(the ‘ populous north,’ indeed !), two of them known as Gaelic 
poets. He only published twice : at twenty-three and then at 
eighty-four. He was somewhat of a ‘ Moderate ’—in the High- 
lands so they still call a ‘latitudinarian’—and had no love for 
the Free Kirk : a thing not wonderful when you consider the 
deadly enmity of that institution to Celtic music and song. 
Several quotations are given from his works ; but as none is 
translated, the Sassenach is deprived of what is possibly a rich 
intellectual treat. It is interesting to note, however, that his 
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fastidiousness in respect of cadence was so extreme that it often 
constrained him to the use of words of no meaning at all. He 
might have defended his practice on the plastic theory of the 
Parnassians ; which theoric a ‘set of discoursing wits’ is striv- 
ing to popularise among ourselves. Some interesting old Uist 
hymns seem very well translated. There is not, as you note 
with pleasure, very much about Ossian the son of Fingal, alias 
James Macpherson the son of nobody in particular. The 
question has been thrashed out, and you can readily acknow- 
ledge that the paper on ‘Some Rare Gaelic Books’ of Ford 
Hill’s collection, originally contributed to Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine, is yet another proof that the truth lies in the middle 
position. Macpherson had a basis of real Gaelic literature to 
go upon; but he cooked it freely for the London market. 
Another interesting paper (Mr. Jolly’s) discourses of the feeling 
for nature in Gaelic poetry : the contention being that the old 
Celtic poets did admire their own wild scenery, and that in this 
respect they have led not followed the Saxon. Hill Burton 
was probably the most learned and determined exponent of the 
other view ; and you readily recall an autochthonic remark he 
quotes as to the sylvan glories of the Cairngorm Mountain : 
that ‘it is a ferry fulger place, not fit for a shentleman at all.’ 
But it is the best and not the lowest brains that you must con- 
sult, and Mr. Jolly cites enough to prove his point. He admits 
that there is little in Gaelic poetry about the beauty of Winter, 
save a phrase in Dugald Buchanan, who says that it ‘gave the 
stars a new beauty’—a very pretty touch. Translations from the 
Gaelic are given in Mr. Mackay of Kingston’s paper on ‘ The 
Celtic Muse in Lowland Dress.’ Many are love-songs, but 
Tonal amatorious must be a woe-begone moon-calf indeed. 
Here is a sample of his wailing : 
‘ Nought can ease my pain ; 
Now she is departed, 
Why should I remain 
Sick and broken-hearted ? 
Sick and sad am I.’ 
The corrupt and degraded Lowland mind is much more taken 
by this other (done into Scots) : 
‘Wi' bosom high-swellin’ I cam’ to her dwellin’, 
I hert she was willin’ to list to my tale; 
I startit a-showin’ my love overflowin’, 
She stopped me by throwin’ about me the pail.’ 
Here and again the notes on customs are curious. At some 
of the churches in Kintyre ‘a human skull was suspended in a 
conspicuous place’: a sort of memento mori to the congrega- 
tion. When several children were baptized, the boy was taken 
first : as otherwise ‘the girl would have a beard and moustache 
when she grew up.’ Coffins were often dispensed with : ‘the 
dead being clad in their tartan plaids and carried to the 
churchyard ona board.’ This seems to have been simply a 
matter of thrift, for poor folk were buried in the parish coffin, 
which had a movable bottom, opening when it touched ground, 
so that the shell could be used again and again. The church- 
yard was watched by the ‘frien’s o’ the corp’ till there was 
another burial, and sentry-boxes were put up for the purpose. 
Locks were almost unknown: ‘a white stick or wand was 
placed across the door at the dinner hour,’ or whenever they 
would be private within ; and nobody was so impolite as to 
enter till it was removed. At feasts they practised divination by 
inspecting the shoulder-blades of beefs and muttons. That, 
too, was when the bards and senachies were expected to amuse 
and delight the company; and ‘A feast is little without its 
talk’ is anot ignoble Celtic proverb. Mr. Henry Whyte, who is 
responsible for most of these notes, tells you that ‘ at the end 
of the feast the entertainer shook hands with his guests and 
wished them health and prosperity,’ but is not aware, it would 
seem, that this is a Scandinavian custom still in observance. 
Of the proverbs this one is quaint enough to be worth quoting : 
‘The man who has a boil feels differently from the man who 
squeezes it.’ Obviously! As to the Gaelic tongue, it has been 
differently regarded at different times. When King’s College, 
Aberdeen, was founded in 1474, it was, with French, Latin, and 
others, among the learned languages in which the students 
were permitted to converse, the Lowland Scots being strictly 
forbidden ; and on the other hand, some hundred and thirty 
years after the Council of James I. and VI. was pleased to 
command its disuse as the chief cause of the ‘ barbaritie and 
incivilitie’ of them that spoke it. 
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PILGRIMS IN PETTICOATS 


Two Girls ona Barge. By V. CECIL COTES, London ; Chatto. 
A Summer in Kief. By ISABEL MorRRIs. London: Ward 
and Downey. 


When in chase of the Unconventionalised Idea, the Latter- 
Day Girl is apt to be venturesome to the very brink of impu- 
dence. To her unfledged experience there is no conceivable 
situation in which she cannot dispense with the presence and 
advice of Man; there is no work nor office nor device, from 
smoking a cigarette to bullying a custom-house officer, which 
she cannot perform as wel! as or better than the Male. A voyage 
in a canal-boat, or a pilgrimage without escort to the Russian 
Mecca, is an excellent cure. You suspect that both the chroni- 
cler of the adventures of Zwo Girls on a Barge and the note- 
taker of A Summer in Kieff are sailing under false colours. 
How otherwise reconcile the patronymic of Miss Cecil Cotes 
with that of the nonchalant young Cadet, her fellow-voyager, 
whom she calls her brother? How account for the fact that 
Russian passport officers were unable to deal with ‘ Miss Isabel 
Morris,’ it was so fearfully and wonderfully ‘Scotch’? Under 
any name, however, these books would taste as sweet. The 
special Unconventionalised Idea the Two Girls sought to 
realise by sailing from Paddington to Coventry in a salt-barge 
was that of escaping from Man, the Town, and the Age, and 
becoming Maggie Tullivers for a week. But when their male 
escorts—the Cadet and the Artist—had seen them safely to 
their moorings, and darkness had descended on the canal, a 
feeling of dread and helplessness fell upon this pair of Crusoes. 
They clung to each other, and could scarce refrain from scream- 
ing when a barge came grating against their ark ; and they felt 
unutterable and unuttered relief when the Other Two, smitten 
with compunction for their loneliness, returned to bear them com- 
pany in their quest. Of which one result is that the pages of 
this record of bargeing it through sleepy Midland shires, linger- 
ing by lock-gates, and sauntering and picnicking on the skirts 
of meadows and quaint villages, are very cleverly illustrated. 
To enjoy the voyage you must give up the thought of trying 
to understand the smudges of descriptive colour and the tricks 
of humour with which Miss Cotes embellishes her narrative : 
they are too elusive for the holiday reader, unless he have been 
keeping company with Girton girls who hanker not only to ex- 
plore canals but to reclaimgthe brats thereof. What, for in- 
stance, to make of the remark—evidently having a recondite 
joke embedded in it—in a description of George Eliot’s old 
house in Little Park Street, Coventry? ‘ Over the door of this 
house there is a great concave impression as if some monster 
mollusk had come and wallowed there, the which One-of-us 
palzontologically alluded to as “ your Amalekite ” in conversing 
with the lady within.’ The wiser way is to leave these enigmas 
unchallenged, as something pleasant and intelligible is sure to 
be not far behind. 

Miss Morris, too, contemned, or at least rejected, masculine 
escort in setting out to visit her relatives in the Russian ‘ Holy 
of Holies’; but hastened to repent and make handsome repara- 
tion. Or ever she was fairly ashore from an angry Channel 
she was regretting because she might not swear, and with her 
latest breath she echoes the phrase of the sympathetic German 
conductor : ‘It is not good to be alone.’ Her journal is one of 
the brightest and freshest books of travel of the season. The 
inside and the outside of Russian society have never been more 
vivaciously sketched than she sketches them. And if here and 
there, in the most unexpected places, her attitude towards the 
customs of the Kievenes have a touch of dour Presbyterian dis- 
approval, it is as refreshing in that relaxed and over-stimulated 
moral atmosphere as though a whiff of her native east wind 
came across the sultry air and blinding sunshine of the city’s self. 
To physical relaxment she confesses ; and she rebuts by anti- 
cipation any charge of deterioration of moral fibre on the part 
of friends at home by telling the parable of the boy who 
‘whustled’ and mended his fishing-rod with impunity on the 
Perth side of the fence, when it would have been deadly sin 
to have indulged in the same exercises on the other side, where 
it was ‘Forfar Fast.’ Those who make the pilgrimage to Kieff 
on foot, or who are moderately strict in observing the fasts of 
the Orthodox Church, may we!l allow themselves some liberty 
in other directions. Miss Morris tells a pleasant story of a pious 
(and famished) Russian who arrived at her brother-in-law’s 
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bungalow on the night of the fast of St. John the Baptist - 
when, in commemoration of the Forerunner’s death, the ortho- 
dox are forbidden to eat anything round, or that has been cut 
with a knife. The Barmecide supper consisted of flesh meats, 
on all which steel had been employed, and of fruits—melons 
and the like—every one as round as the Baptist’s head, and 
all brought in on chargers. The visitor had to look on un. 
ravined until twelve had struck, when he came on the nearest 
viands like an evening dragon. The Russian at home, it 
must be said, dispenses if he can with knife and fork, or re- 
verses their uses ; and he allows nor religion nor morality to 
interfere with his official duties of plundering the public and 
the State. Miss Morris quotes some terrifying examples of 
his table manners, where these have been uncontaminated by 
Western fashions. Other little incidents that come under her 
notice lead you to believe that honesty is even rarer among 
the Russian virtues than cleanliness. ‘Womanly modesty as 
it is understood among us is unknown,’ she says ; and although 
Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky have prepared you for much, they 
have hardly prepared you for so sweeping a statement as that, 
But the Kieff ladies thought their Scottish visitor almost im. 
modest in asking for a bathing-dress. ‘Are we not all made in 
the same mould?’ they remonstrated. They would probably 
have marvelled as much if they had known of her qualms 
when she heard that the family bathing-pond was also the 
source of the family water-supply ; or of her sense of disillu- 
sion when, in the middle of a voluptuous choral service in the 
Cathedral, one of the principal officiating priests drew forth 
a pocket-comb, and arranged that back hair of his in front of 
the altar. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


Left-Handedness. By SIR DANIEL WILSON. ‘ Nature’ Series, 
London : Macmillan. 

When Carlyle’s right hand was suddenly paralysed, he could 
hope for no sort of aid from his untrained left. ‘ Curious,’ he 
reflects, ‘to consider the institution of the right hand among 
universal mankind ; probably the very oldest human institution 
that exists, indispensable to all human co-operation whatso- 
ever. He that has seen three mowers, one of whom is left- 
handed, trying to work together, and how impossible it is, 
has witnessed the simplest form of an impossibility, which but 
for the distinction of a “right-hand” would have pervaded all 
human things. Why that particular hand was chosen is aquestion 
not to be settled, not worth asking except as a kind of riddle.’ 
The last assertion is disputed by Sir Daniel Wilson ; for he 
strongly opines that intelligent inquirers consider the solution 
possible, though they have wandered into diverse courses In 
search of it. He is the champion of the dishonoured left. 
From his infancy he has had an ‘inveterate’ left-hand, ‘ which 
equally resisted remonstrance, proffered rewards, and coercion.’ 
Many years of observation have made him one of the greatest 
living authorities on the subject ; yet his conclusions are little 
more than hypothetical. 

He states the views of his opponents with clarity and can- 
dour. His chapters on the educated hand, the willing hand, 
and the dishonoured hand are vastly entertaining. He has 
found that about two per cent. of men and women are left- 
handed. Looking into paliolithic work, he has discovered 
that occasionally an arrow-head or other implement had the 
flake grooves running from left to right, which shows that the 
artist was left-handed. Some travellers are of opinion that the 
Fijians have more left-handed men than the whites, and one 
asserts that seventy per cent. of the inhabitants of the Punjab 
use the left hand by preference. This Sir Daniel repudiates : 
in the Pacific Islands the recognition of right-handedness as 
the normal usage is confirmed alike by trustworthy witnesses 
and by the definite evidence of language. 

He gives instances of remarkable inveterate left-handers. 
Foremost among artists stands Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
also accomplished in all the manly sports of his age. A 
left-handed bowler in cricket is the most dangerous of oppo- 
sites, as the ‘Demon’ showed. While mentioning some 
distinguished left-handed golfers, the author might have 
strengthened his case by referring to Major Chalmers, who in 
1867 won the open tournament at Perth. A learned sheriff, 
when at the University, was accustomed to sketch with the left 
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hand and shade in with the right : and one of the members of 
the Senate of Justice has his ink-bottle at his left side, and 
changes his pen from right hand to left when he takes a dip 
of ink. Professor Morse used to display wonderful skill in 
his black-board drawings of illustrations, using either hand with 
facility, but working chiefly with his left. Ehud the Benjamite 
was left-handed: and the skill of the seven hundred left- 
handed marksmen among the Benjamites is historical. Sir 
Daniel’s conclusion is that the preferential use of the right 
is natural and instinctive with some persons; that with a 
smaller number an equally strong impulse prompts to the use 
of the left ; but that with the great majority right-handedness 
is largely a result of education. Children in the nursery offer 
the one hand as freely as the other; but the nurse is con- 
tinually transferring the spoon from left to right, so that right- 
handedness is made a habit. 

Sir Daniel discusses at some length the various theories 
based on structural peculiarity. Physiologists and anatomists 
have shifted their ground from time to time until, as Dr. 
Struthers remarks, ‘the problem has ceased to attract the 
notice of physiologists only because it has baffled satisfactory 
explanation.’ According to Professor Gratiolet, in the early 
stages of the foetal development the anterior and middle lobes 
of the brain on the left are in a more advanced condition than 
those on the right. Hence the right side of the body is better 
supplied with nervous force than the left, and thereby move- 
ments of the right arm precede and are more perfect than those 
of the left. Others consider the position of the heart and the 
liver and the relative size of the lungs in fixing the centre of 
gravity. Professor Hyrtl states that in the proportion of about 
two ina hundred cases the left sub-clavian artery has its origin 
before the right, and in these cases left-handedness exists, as it 
often actually does in the case of complete transposition of the 
viscera. It was this suggestion of Professor Gratiolet which 
helped Sir Daniel Wilson to his hypothesis. Dr. Boyd gave 
as the result of his observations on upwards of five hundred 
human brains that the weight of the left hemisphere almost 
invariably is in excess of that of the right. Sir Daniel is, 
therefore, sanguine that in left-handed people the right hemi- 
sphere of the brain is the heavier ; and he urges physiologists 
to test this carefully. In life the brain is beyond our reach; 
though pathological phenomena, with the results of vivisec- 
tion in the study of lower animal life, have thrown a flood of 
light on its functions. But years ago Sir Daniel learned from 
the superintendent of the Provincial Asylum at Toronto of the 
death of a soldier patient who was so inveterately left-handed 
that he was placed on the extreme left of his company, and 
allowed the exceptional usage of firing from the left shoulder. 
The man’s brain was removed, the two hemispheres were 
carefully weighed: and the result of the experiment was to 
place beyond doubt the preponderant weight of the right 
cerebral hemisphere. Our author knows, however, that ‘one 
swallow does not make a summer’; and at seventy he mag- 
nanimously offers his own brain to physiologists of repute. 
‘I anticipate,’ he says, ‘as the result of its examination that 
the right hemisphere will not only be found to be heavier than 
the left, but that it will probably be marked by a noticeable 
difference in the number and arrangement of the convolutions.’ 
And this fine prospect is to please himin death! His opinions, 
however, command respect. Moreover, his hypothesis is ex- 
ceedingly plausible. 


RULE BRITANNIA 


The Last Great Naval War. By A. NELSON SEAFORTH. 
London : Cassell. 

Save that we win, instead of getting beaten, this little book 
is a naval Battle of Dorking: for there is but one great en- 
gagement throughout the ‘ war,’ though of incident preliminary 
you have an abundance. The period is a year or two from now, 
and the account is supposed to be written in 1930. We go to 
war with France for no sufficient motive—the friction in New- 
foundland and an escapade of convicts in New Caledonia 
(Australia, by the way, enjoys a Federal Congress, with the 
Duke of Connaught as Viceroy). France begins well; she is per- 
fidious as she deems her Albion, and we lose Alderney, Sierra 
Leone, and Mauritius ; but the Australians capture New Cale- 
donia. Then she bombards Scarborough and, in return, we 
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play havoc at Etretat and Fécamp. Her torpedo-boats destroy 
our commerce, but they blow up a German liner by mis- 
take: after which we announce that they will be treated as 
pirates. Ultimately a big battle takes place near the Canary 
Islands ; we win after a vast deal of confusion, and then we 
polish off the retreating French with a few reserve ironclads 
and our fast cruisers. Mauritius and the other places being 
re-captured, the belligerents accept the mediation of the 
United States (after Germany has failed), and by the Treaty 
of Washington the French lose New Caledonia and Tonking, 
while the British protectorate in Egypt is acknowledged. Then 
comes the record of thirty years’ progress : England enjoys an 
Irishman’s Utopia under Imperial Federation, the House of 
Commons having mere local authority like similar Parlia- 
ments at Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, and College Green 
—Edinburgh being not placed. So, though Russia has a re- 
volution, and Portugal, Spain, and Italy have turned republics, 
‘the British Monarchy stands firm based upon the nation’s 
will,’ while the National Senate is lucky enough to have ‘no 
strongly marked lines of party.’ 

The writer has made a judicious selection, on the whole, from 
the enormous mass of eventualities at his disposal. Seldom 
does he give his imagination too free a rein, and never does he 
let her run absolutely riot. ‘Cocksureness’ there is—to make 
his descriptions plausible ; but it is kept, so far as may be, in 
the background. At times he errs towards the other extreme by 
insisting on the red-tape at the War Office, the cumbrousness of 
our largest ordnance, the vulnerability of the ‘ Admiral class’ of 
armour-clads,and the aptitude of the Commons for wasting time. 
This rigmarole was surely not inevitable; and certain cheap 
sneers—as, for instance, at the misapplication of the Victoria 
Cross in time of peace—might well be omitted from a second 
edition. Expert criticism might no doubt find impossibilities 
in the narrative in addition to the improbabilities one has a 
right to expect ; but such criticism is superfluous unless it be 
understood that the story is seriously meant. Nor is it worth 
while to dwell on the few inaccuracies of fact: as the assumed 
strategical importance of Alderney—an idea abandoned by the 
Government just twenty years ago; and the supposition that 
St. Vincent in the Verdes, a very Clapham Junction of ocean 
telegraphy worked by English capital and English employees, 
should fail to get news of the declaration of war for nearly two 
days. It is also conceivable that Mr. Kipling, to whose S/ories 
of the War reference is made, might have it in him to devise a 
plot that did not include a maiden towing a broken-legged 
lieutenant hung on to a life-buoy in the wake of a mail-steamer : 
‘ her tall figure standing out against the sky like a Greek statue,’ 
as she ‘still held the buoy-line,’ and recked not of the nautical 
expedient known as ‘taking aturn.’ For all these are but small 
blemishes, and the tale is but little the;worse for them. But if 
the thing be done in earnest, why, then, graver questions would 
arise : for instance, if a Channel Fleet would leave the Channel 
practically unprotected under the assumption that the French 
had no transports ? and, moreover, if our last condition undera 
National Senate would not be far worse than our present state 
of ‘no constitution’? But if it be not, you may rejoice in stir- 
ring incident and brilliant description. Who the author may be 
is a secret ; externally he very closely resembles Mr. Arnold 
Forster’s /m a Conning Tower, produced some weeks ago by 
the same publishers. Nor is it hard to fancy that one detects 
internal evidence enough to justify the suspicion that he is Mr. 
Forster's closest friend. 


MINOR VERSE 


Sir William Villiers of Villiers Keep, a man of somewhat 
narrow mind, for which his breadth of heart and generous im- 
pulse half atoned, much gold drew from a great estate in the 
fair country of the setting sun (Ireland, for short), and spent it 
all St. George’s other side, nor thought he how that house of 
his was based upon a nation’s wrong, its walls cemented with 
a folk’s despair, its fields manuréd with a people’s blood. And 
he (alas !), his brain not over fiercely exercised upon 7he Times, 
and Field, and County News. Now Sir William’s heir was 
John, cast in a kindred mould, if somewhat (as Miss Hickey 
loves to say) broader-souled and narrower-backed, and John 
loved an Irish girl with violet eyes and sweet pathetic mouth 
and silver voice. Their son was born within those strangely 
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cemented walls, and Miss Emily Hickey has told the tale of 
his sentimentalisms in Michael Villiers, Idealist (London : 
Smith, Elder). It is all'of Separatism, and watery Socialism, 
and woman’s-righteousness, and the anti-sexual view of love, 
and things whose end would be to ‘addle thought’ and to 
‘cripple action.’ But the narrative is fluent and equable; if 
the turn of the verses remind you often of Tennyson, that is 
no great fault ; some passages rise to eloquence ; the conclu- 
sion, though it somehow recalls Browning’s ‘O lyric love,’ is 
good. The ‘other poems’ lie about the border which divides 
respectability of accomplishment from absolute success: they 
want precision in the choice of words, and have none of that 
mastery over rhythm and modulation which pleases the reader 
of Miss Hickey’s blank verse. 

The March of Man (London: Macmillan), by Mr.. Alfred 
Hayes, is such a poem as Michael Villiers, gifted with the faculty 
of verse, might have been expected to write. It is dedicated to 
the memory of the egregious Joseph Priestley. Mr. Hayes 
desires that men should not be beasts of prey but human hearts 
of love, not claws of greed but eager hands of help, not civil 
foes but comrades in one cause. 

‘Forward !—we cannot backward if we would 

Forward through law to righteous lawlessness !’ 
Now, without insisting upon the axiom that all lawlessness is 
of divine necessity unrighteous, this sort of thing has been so 
often cried from the housetops of Birmingham (which is Mr. 
Hayes’ abiding city) that the clarion note, or whatever you may 
choose to call it, has become a mere monotony. We have often, 
often heard of the noon when Rome’s imperial eagle poised 
aloft o’erawed the savage West, and of the darkness afterward 
in which greed and lust grew fat, children forgot to blush, 
women to weep ; we have heard, too, how prelates clutched the 
sword and purse, and hid reason’s star with smoke of reason’s 
martyrs ; we are weary of being addressed as children of light, 
with the added information that the pilgrimage of man is toward 
his godhead, that day flames on the mountain-tops, and that 
the stainless ensign, ‘All for All,’ is about to float over the 
mighty host. We do not believe it, and Mr. Hayes cannot 
change our opinion that this present world is rather to be 
likened unto a devil in a strait-waistcoat than to a young god 
‘with morning in his eyes’ striving to be free. Infinitely more 
persuasive, more manly and sincere, are his lyrics. 

Mr. W. G. Hole should have called his Amoris Jmago (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul) by the name of Swndurnis Imago. It is 
no ill thing that a young man should have mastered his Do/ores, 
seeing that Dolores is ‘made of mere delight.’ It is perhaps 
natural (seeing that ‘the desire of her metres and rhythms is 
more than the wisdom of years’) fora young man to write verses 
like this, though no reason on earth ought to drive him into 
publication : 

‘Go forth ; thou hast known but not tasted 
The cup thou didst press to his lips ; 
The words of thy song were not wasted, 
Yet Love drives thee forth with his whips. 
Love as mine would have words never spoken, 
Save the words of the hush of the sea, 
The weaker, with lip-word and token, 
Are for thee.’ 
In the story of JZenarchus the Palmiam Swinburne is dashed 
with Lewis Morris, and of the other poems we only care for 
Sir Hernanden of Kroll, whose subject recalls Tennyson’s 
Two Sisters, whose manner is that of one of Adam Gordon’s 
best ballads. The chief merit which Mr. J. Pollen, LL.D., 
T.C.O., claims for his Rhymes from the Russian (London: 
Kegan Paul) is ‘faithfulness of translation.’ ‘He has endea- 
voured to translate every word and every thought of the Rus- 
sian writer,’ and trusts that ‘this little volume may prove in- 
teresting to ordinary English readers.’ One stanza will show: 
‘The Horseman said, ‘‘Grandsire! Good-day." 
God help thee, friend, how liveth thou? 
Doth thou catch much ? and tell me, pray, 
Where doth thou sell thy takings now?’ 

The first volume of the poetical works of David M. Burn of 
Oamaru, N.Z., is called Cantilenose Nuge (London , Eden). 
The ‘introductory epistle,’ which was sent to Mr. Browning 
with one of these Muga, suggests that he would call it ‘an ab- 
solute folly—nay, a relative, But folly anyhow.’ If Mr. Browning 
did not, we will : that David M. Burn may have his satisfaction. 
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The said Nuge is ‘all along of? Rahab—(‘ whom men called 
7 3 ‘ ° . 
the Honest W hore )—and the ‘ pure’ spies, whom she did not 
give up to the King of Jericho for commercial reasons. Some. 
times Mr. Burn addresses Mr. Swinburne on the soul, thus : 
‘She hath lived eternally : 
Was with God, and was God, at what Time He 
Preserved a portion of Him—Substance thrown 
Into existence—in what here is known 
As Time, Space, World—Phenomenality.’ 


After reading that, the writer felt like an intruder, and left Mr. 
Swinburne to find out what it meant, when so dispoged. Turn. 
ing to verses of simpler form, he found this more intelligible, if 
not more to his liking : 
‘A famous man was Balaam, son 
Of Peor, ‘midst the passes 
Of starry-skilled Armenia, where 
He kept his father's asses.’ 
Here again he felt like an intruder: an intruder into the 
mysteries of ancestry. 

If you be a poet in the Australian Colonies you have three 
courses. Youmay imitate Mr. Swinburne,as Kendall and Gordon 
did; you may imitate Gordon’s later and more personal manner ; 
and you may imitate Edgar Allan Poe. Mr. J. B. O'Hara in Songs 
of the South (London : Ward Lock) has chosen the third course, 
His imitations, though excessive in tone, are by no means un- 
pleasant to read : 

‘Ah, the flowery fields out yonder, 
Where I never more may wander, 
Never more in beds of roses 
Revel wildly with Romance !’ 
Of such make is all Mr. O’Hara’s work, except the ode to 
Aurora, which, despite one serious blemish (‘With locks that 
flowed upon the breeze, And cheeks of bright flamingo dyes’), 
is passionate, restrained, and of a captivating motion. Mr. 
Albert E. S. Smythe, author of Poems, Grave and Gay (Toronto: 
Imrie), appears to be, on the Gladstonian principle, ‘a Scoto- 
Canadian with a dash or slight infusion of Irish blood,’ but 
there is no other merit in him. As for Eden - An Oratorio (Lon- 
don : Bell), by Robert Bridges, it is no more to be criticised 
as literature than is the programme of a concert or the 
libretto of a comic opera. The rhythms of what is printed 
as verse follow, of necessity, the laws of music; and this 
beggars the book of metrical charm. Moreover, as Mr. 
Bridges confesses, the poem ‘ was written in a hurry ; it may 
be revised, and the present issue is for the convenience of the 
musical public.’ Therefore we shall content ourselves with the 
remark that imagination boggles at Mr. Bridge’s conception of 
an oratorio: which conception can only be excused on the 
assumption that words are of no importance, that form and 
comeliness are undesirable, and that all you have to do is to 
cut prose into lines of various length, splarging the text with 
apostrophes innumerable. 


IN THE BALKANS 

Souvenirs des Balkans. Par RENE MILLET. Paris : Hachette. 

M. Millet is an observant Frenchman who has journeyed— 
chiefly, it appears, by rail—over a limited portion of the Balkan 
Peninsula. He started from Salonica and travelled to Belgrade, 
thence an indefinite distance down the Danube, and apparently 
up the river so far as Pesth, and finally he was found at Ragusa. 
Candour compels the confession that this description of his 
itinerary is the merest guess-work, since geography gets hope- 
lessly shipwrecked amid his disquisitions upon things in general. 
However, he is entertaining enough, sentimental upon the topics 
of history and architecture, and inclined to a mild cynicism 
concerning the labours of the ethnologist and the diplomat. 
Throughout the pilgrimage his capacity for innocent enjoy- 
ment was immense, though he was naturally annoyed because 
the Mohammedan women would wear veils, and the Jews 
would keep their prettiest girls indoors. Yet was there balm 
in Gravosa, where on ‘a friend of his’—this is true modesty 
—making the sound as of a kiss in the deserted street, lo ! 
twenty feminine faces instantly appeared on the balconies, and 
‘a cascade of laughter fell on our heads like a shower of pearls.’ 
At Belgrade he had audience with a certain ex-Minister of the 
Interior, but not after the manner of the New Journalism, in 
which the interviewer displays his knowledge at the expense 
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of the interviewed. On the contrary, M. Millet frankly allows 
that the Servian politician had much to tell him about the 
Greek Church of which he was previously ignorant: a state- 
ment by no means incredible. 

In spite of the restricted area of his peregrinations, this 
Frenchman has much to say about the Balkan Governments 
which is well worth hearing. In brief, his recommendations 
come to this: Why not leave them alone? As for Panslavism, 
he will have none of it, since nowhere can he discover the ele- 
ments of a united nationality. There is a certain unity of 
language, but there is also a hopeless jumble of racial types, 
which contradiction he ascribes with some show of reason to 
the inter-breeding of a handful of Slavonic conquerors with 
great multitudes of conquered Macedonians, Thracians, and 
Illyrians. Besides, in the middle of your Slavonic State you 
would have a Latin pale—the Roumanian aristocracy, namely, 
which boasts itself the descendant of the Roman legion- 
aries ; and, further south, you would have to reckon with an 
indescribable welter of Slav, Greek, Albanian, Jew—not to 
mention the Unspeakable Turk—and every possible variety of 
mongrelism. Again, there is an apparent unity of religion, 
apart from Islam, which had and has its worshippers every- 
where, notably in Bosnia ; but it is utterly beggared of autho- 
rity. The Orthodox dignitaries have discredited themselves 
in the past by rapacity and intolerance, with the result that, 
though the parish priest is a power, the Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople has no provincial influence. And if these be cogent 
arguments against a fusion of peoples, they hold equally good 
againsta federation. As M. Millet sensibly remarks, the notion 
of Constantinople as a federal capital is calculated to make 
Prince Bismarck smile. 

Left to itself, this congeries of races would be not unhappy. 
M. Millet regards, indeed, the constitutionalism which has 
been forced upon the free States by the meddlesomeness of 
the Powers as wholly premature ; and, though his conclusions 
seem drawn from Servia only, it is possible that they would not 
have been materially modified by the study of more progressive 
communities like Bulgaria and Roumania. For the ideal of 
the Slavonic peasant is to dream through life in a fashion lazy, 
dirty, pious, and serenely melancholy—the Government for- 
getting, by the Government forgot. He is unable to appreciate 
the glorious privilege of the suffrage, and will only go to the polls 
under compulsion from his priest. Moreover, he has a very 
distinct objection to such obligations (entailed by constitutional 
government) as military service and the payment of taxes. 
Clearly the best form of rule for such an unprogressive person 
is a mild kind of despotism, and M. Millet, far from crying 
‘ Hands off!’ against Austria, speaks highly of her administra- 
tion over Bosnia and Dalmatia. Already the Bosnian Mussul- 
man has been converted into a patriotic and trustworthy 
soldier ; already has the population of the Adriatic coast— (less 
inert than elsewhere by reason of the Italian blood in its veins) 
—experienced a partial return of its old commercial prosperity. 
Nor are the Pashas by any means so black as they have been 
painted. They are tolerant (because contemptuous) of the 
Greek religion, and they collect the revenue with discretion : 
particularly among the mountaineers of Albania, who do not 
object to handing over an occasional benevolence, but draw the 
line at regular taxes. M. Millet has great confidence in the 
ability and industry of the present Sultan, and has no doubt 
that he intends, though with Oriental deliberation, to rectify 
the remaining abuses of his Government. Then why not leave 
him alone—him also ? 


OLD AND NEW 


In Pritchard and Symonds in Special Relation to Mental 
Science; with Chapters on Moral Insanity (London : Churchill) 
Dr. Hack Tuke has collected some papers and discourses 
dealing with various forms of mental disease. The first two 
are mainly biographical, and deal with the eminent Bristol 
doctors: Dr, J. C. Pritchard, best known as the author of the 
Physical History of Man (1813), and Dr. John Addington 
Symonds, both men who devoted much attention to the forms 
of madness that produce crime. These biographies were con- 
tained in a paper read before the Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation which met at Bristol this year, and they contain a 
sufficient quantity of novel and interesting matter to justify 
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their republication. ‘ Moral Insanity’ is a discussion of those 
instances where ‘the higher levels of cerebral development 
which are concerned in the exercise of moral control are either 
imperfectly evolved from birth or, having been evolved, have 
become diseased or more or less functionless, although the in- 
tellectual functions are not seriously injured, ‘the result being 
that the patient’s mind presents the lower level of evolution 
in which the emotional and automatic have fuller play than is 
normal.’ The last contribution, ‘Case of Congenital Moral 
Defect, with Commentary,’ is a detailed history of ‘ W. B.,’ a 
patient at the Kingston Asylum, Ontario, and, if not very 
pleasant, is yet very interesting and instructive reading. The 
volume may be commended to the careful study of both medical 
men and lawyers, who are equally concerned in the grave, 
difficult, and important question which it discusses. It is true, 
as the author wisely remarks, that no fixed line can be drawn 
between moral insanity and mere moral depravity, and that 
each case must be decided from its own facts. Yet that 
makes accurate knowledge and right thinking on the subject 
most important. This contribution is an aid to both. 

The third part of Det Videnskabelige Udbytte af Kanon- 
baaden ‘ Hauchs’ togter (Copenhagen: Host), edited by Dr. 
C. G. J. Petersen, is taken up with Fr. Meinert’s account of 
the Crustacea malacostraca. Besides the careful enumeration 
and description of the various specimens found during the 
three years’ expedition (1883-1886) in the Cattegat, we have 
fourteen maps of that enclosure marking where the principal 
specimens have been found. The area of the sea is bounded 
on the west by the coast of Denmark from the Skaw south, 
on the south by Zealand, and on the east by Sweden. The 
soundings are also carefully marked, the depths being indi- 
cated by different shades of blue. There are also two very 
clear plates containing seventy-three of the most important of 
the crustacea. The account is exceedingly exhaustive, and will 
be of special interest to the marine naturalist. 

Of the making of books on Palestine there is no end, and 
one of the newest is the Rev. James Kean’s Among the Holy 
Places (London: Unwin), a goodly large octavo of nearly 
four hundred pages, divided into twenty-four chapters, of 
which five are devoted to Jerusalem, four to Damascus, and 
one each to such places as Hebron, Bethlehem, Jericho, 
Shechem, Nazareth, Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. The 
author followed the common tourist route. Landing at 
Jaffa, he drove to Jerusalem, and thence made all the usual 
excursions. Then, turning his face northwards, he passed 
through the ancient provinces of Samaria and Galilee, visited 
Banias (the Czsarea Philippi of the New Testament), and 
pushed over some of the southern spurs of Hermon to Damas- 
cus. His ‘ primary aim’ is ‘to place the reader in a measure in 
the position of the traveller—to let him see the country and the 
people with his own eyes.’ *Tis a laudable ambition, but diffi- 
cult of attainment. What a man sees in a country depends 
very much on the eyes with which he looks at it; and Mr. 
Kean is somewhat deficient in the sense of proportion. He 
tells what he saw in a chatty and familiar style, but witha 
minuteness of detail that is unusual, sometimes tiresome, and 
not always conducive to the end in view. In his pages, 
however, you may get a good deal of interesting miscellaneous 
information not easily found elsewhere. There are illustra- 
tions, but none are good, and some might well have been 
blessed by omission absolute. 

‘Waterdale’ has bestowed much time on his Fresh Light on the 
Dynamic Action and Ponderosity of Matter (London: Chap- 
man). Assuming, however, that a sense of diffidence possessed 
the thinker who would break a lance with Newton on the 
matter of gravitation, you read him: but your time is wasted. 
His aim was the discovery of some other reason than the 
hypothesis of attraction to account for the gravitation of one 
body towards another. A St. Andrews student once persuaded 
himself that he had taken the legs from Newton; but his 
professor asked him if he had verified the experiments on 
which his theory was built? ‘Waterdale’ should have done 
more ; for he considers that the existence of attraction is an 
improbability approaching to impossibility. His primary rea- 
son for gravity is ‘mutual shelter’ to opposite wave energy 
afforded by two spheres or bodies. He is puzzled, at the out- 
set, by the fact of equal acceleration of velocity by gravity to 
all bodies ; but he soon gets quit of it by assuming equal real 
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weight to all elementary matter. ‘The Conservative scientist 
will, perhaps, smile with incredulity at such a theory.’ Yes; 
and consign the book to limbo. Our author treats, in his own 
way, of the ethereal fluid, spacial waves, cause of gravity, heat 
of celestial spheres, transplacement, and atoms. ‘ My con- 
ception of the structure of an elementary atom is purely imagi- 
nary’; he had better have left his atom there, without forcing 
iton others. One of his fads is the fad of ‘ perpetual motion’: 
which, he says, ‘has already been granted to us.’ He should 
try the squaring of the circle. 
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CECIL RHODES. J. G. BLAINE. CARAN D’ACHE. HANS RICHTER. 
HENRY LABOUCHERE. | LORD JUSTICE BOWEN, | GEORGE DU MAURIER. | MR, SCHNADHORST. 
SALVINI. GEORGE LEWIS. 


M. DE BLOWITZ. LORD SALISBURY. 


N OTHING save modernity has been required of the persons dealt with in these essays. They are all modern, and 


they have, perhaps, nothing else in common: unless it be that an educated person, who found one of them of 


whom he or she had never heard before, would have good cause to be rather ashamed of himself or herself. They may 


be good or bad, clever or stupid, wise or silly, old or young, puffed like soap or generally underrated. In the matter of 


arrangement an endeavour has been made to preserve a something of antithesis—as in Plutarch’s Zeves and the first 
series of Modern Men. Lord Tennyson marches hand-in-hand with Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. Irving with Salvini, Mr. George 
Lewis with Lord Justice Bowen, and Mr. Schnadhorst with the Marquess of Salisbury. Which of these couples may be 
the statesman, the lawyer, the actor, or the poet, let every reader determine for himself. If these papers assist any one 
in coming to a conclusion on that point, they will have been useful. If not, it is hoped that somebody or other will find 
them amusing. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES. 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘ Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clever and so packed with insight as this must needs be a 


palpable hit.’ The Atheneum.—‘ Decidedly clever.’ 


St. Stephen’s Review.—‘ It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’ The Glasgow Herald.—‘ Clever personal sketches.’ 
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